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“FOR YOU_—For over 25 years VISKING advertising and merchandising promotions have 
been drumming up sausage sales for you. And they’ve brought in a parade of customers to help 
you increase the sale of your brands. VISKING is now planning even bigger and better promo- 
tions for the future—promotions which may be localized as your own. It’s just one more way 
that VISKING benefits the industry while benefiting you. 
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THE GLOBE COMPANY | Sewing the Meat 
4000 S. PRINCETON AVE. « CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS H Judustny Since [914 


Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 





STOP 
FUMBLING 


VISKING'S 

NEW 
“NO-FUMBLE” 

CADDY 


FLIPS ITS LID 
FOR 

FASTER 
UNLOADING 


Handling PRECISION NOJAX casings is faster and easier than ever, 
now. They come in a new caddy with perforated front and top—one LONG ON 


rip flips its lid. No tugging and tearing. No casings all over the floor. co PROFITS 
No time wasted. a ne 


Ask your VISKING Technical Sales Representative about the new 


‘‘no-fumble’’ caddy and speed your skinless frank production all 
along the line. 


PRECISION NO JAX casts 


First and last word in food casings VISKING COMPANY piision ses CORPORATION 
VISKING, PRECISION, NOJAX and UNION CARBIDE are trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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WILLIAMS 


‘‘NO-NIFE’’ HOGS 
AND HAMMER MILLS 


Invariably Williams equipment pays for itself in a 
short time through increased output of uniformly 
top quality by-products, much greater grease recov- 
ery, more efficient cost-reducing handling. 


@ EXTRA PROFITS FROM BY-PRODUCTS—J/n one opera- 
tion, a Williams will reduce dry bones, cracklings, 
tankage, glue stock and other dry materials to sizes 
down to 8 mesh, even with grease content up to 14%! 
Finished size is held consistently uniform—fines and 
oversize particles are kept to a negligible minimum. 


@ EXTRA PROFITS FROM GREASE— Meat scrap, green 
bones, carcasses, entrails and other offal, when hogged 
to smaller and uniform size in a Williams, will give a - 
much greater grease yield of better color, without using Ke 
excessive heat, and regardless of extraction process. : 















Williams has helped hundreds of renderers and packers 
make Extra Profits through the production of more and 
better by-products. It will pay YOU to investigate. 


Aok For Complete Details 

















WILLIAMS LINE IS COMPLETE 
@ COMPLETE “PACKAGED” PLANTS designed to 
produce ready-to-séll by-products 
@ VIBRATING SCREENS @ STEEL BINS 
@ BUCKET ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS 
WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 N. 9th St. . St. Louis 6, Mo. 


WILLIAMS - 


GRIN OER SHREDDERS 4 
a ee eee AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MiLiS IN THE Peis eanuaeal 
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Hams love to show off in their attractive overwraps of VISTEN film. Sparkling 
VISTEN film will give your double butt hams the center of the stage in any 
store. You slip it on your product quickly and easily, with no fuss or bother 
about shrinking...no hot water baths. Presto...your hams are dressed for their 
most convincing performance... inexpensively. Try VISTEN film once and 
you'll use it always for hams the retailer likes to cut. 


a 
Wrap up some —_—_ 
eal profit oWVISTEN film = 
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M6 RUSSELL SKINNING 
KNIFE 
© Razor-sharp oscillating blades 


© Built for durability 
© Maintenance-free operation 


(fewer parts, for low maintenance 
expense) 


? © Produce better hides 


Fast, clean de-hiding 
Minimum operator fatigue 
Precision-built throughout 









































SAW 


’ @ Split in less than 90 seconds 
@ Will not burn bone 
© Heavy cast aluminum frames 


© Dependable motors 
1 H.P., single and three phase 


© Minimum operating noise 
© Low operator fatigue 
© Long, trouble-free operation 


M21 RUSSELL 
BONE TRIMMER 


@ Close right-to-the-bone 
trimming 


Ibs. of meat every day 


BUY RUSSELL 


M59 RUSSELL CARCASS 


© Removes all the meat from the bone 
© Close trimming can yield an extra 150 to 175 


© Durable .. . low maintenance expense 
© Efficient .. . cuts operator fatigue 


FOR LOWEST MAINTENANCE COSTS... 










































RUSSELL HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY 


Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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EVERY DAY, WE’RE ALL TORN APART! 


And it’s done by some of the finest folks . . . old 
friends. They rip us, toss us, forget us. 

But we're not miffed. It’s you we're concerned 
about. 

With a Daniels wrap as a bright introduction, your 
product is treated with considerable respect .. . 
your product is remembered, and bought again 
and again. 

Our delivered wraps have no blurs, smudges, out-of- 
focus printing. They have that “take me home” 
sparkle. 

We put everything we have into Daniels wraps. We 
hope you'll do the same. 

Call us soon, won't you? We'd like to tell you more. 


This is the freshness 
you capture in a Daniels wrap. 


ANI ELS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


Sales offices: Rhinelander, Wisconsin . . . Chicago, Illinois . . . 
Rochelle Park, New Jersey . . . Columbus, Ohio . . . Florissant, 
Missouri . . . Irving, Texas . . . Denver, Colorado . . . Arcadia, 
California 
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“BOSS” Stunners operate at voltages 
of 70, 150, 225, 300 and 400 for from voltages of 70, 150, 225, and 300 for 
14 to 3 seconds. Provided with circuit from %4 to 114 seconds. Weight — 


breaker. Weight — 53 Ibs. 


“BOSS” Elther Stunners operate at 


50 Ibs. 





More Efficient! More Economical / 


ELECTRIC STUNNING EQUIPMENT 


“BOSS” Humane Slaughtering 
installations, being made by 
packers, prove conclusively 
the efficiency and economy of 
BOSS equipment. Reasonable 
cost and minimum plant re- 
arrangement are among the 
advantages of “BOSS” Hu- 
mane Slaughtering techniques. 
“‘BOSS” Stunners may be used 
on hogs, sheep and calves. 



































Pistol Type (Wt.—7 Ibs.) 





“BOSS” APPLICATORS 











Wand Type (Wt.—7 Ibs.) 





Tong Type (Wt—15 Ibs.) 


No. 1004 ‘‘BOSS’’ Elther Stunner and No. 1004A “‘BOSS” Stunner are furnished with 
Wand Type Applicator. Pistol Type and Tong Type Applicators are furnished at additional 


No. 1005. ‘“‘BOSS” Hog Restrain- 
ing Unit is a V-shaped restraining 
conveyor which supports the hogs 
in a quiescent upright position for 
application of the stunning instru- 
ment. The conveyors form a self- 
contained unit and are equipped 
with individual drives and individ- 
ual motors and starter. In opera- 
tion, the hogs are chuted (not 
shown) to the angle conveyor 
restraining unit. At this point the 
hog loses its footing and the stun- 
ning applicator may be easily 
applied. 


74-A-13 





cost. Tong applicator may be used for small capacity hog, sheep and calf kills. 














Overall length. .....14’ 0” 
Overall width........ «6 
Overall height. ... .4’ 054” 





Speed—40 feet per minute adjustable 
to 50 f.p.m. on standard units. Speeds 
of 22-66 f.p.m. through hand wheel 
adjustment. Driven by two 1 HP 
motors with one push button starter. 
Provided with manually adjusted 
variable pitch drive sheave for each 
conveyor. 

Accommodates large or small hogs 
with no adjustment. 























For any capacity up to 600 
and over per hour. 


May be furnished with hand wheel ad- 
justed vari-speed motor pulleys and 
totally enclosed motors at extra cost. 


Conveying flights are of seasoned, 
hard maple fastened to heavy chain 
mounted on heavy structural steel 
frame. 


Ready for inserting between chutes 
and sticking or bleeding equipment. 





THE CezeCere7 27 BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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/Vas the chefs face red when the eggs turned blue! 








Next time, he'll use a shortening that has NDGA in itas an Anti-Oxidant. You see, NDGA, which can 
be supplied by Stange in solution with BHA, together with chelating agents affords great stability, and 
no undesirable colors develop. For example, a combination of NDGA and BHA will meet all AOM 
specifications for stability, and the carry-through in food preparation will be completely satisfactory. 


For information on the use of NDGA in combination with other Anti-Oxidants for highly 
effective results, write 


NOW...FOR THE FIRST TIME WM J STANGE C0 

NDGA SOLUTIONS AVAILABLE | ave ) 

AT COMPETITIVE PRICES. 342 N. Western Avenue 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST! Chang ts, awe 


® NOGA is Stange brand name for Nordihydroguaiaretic Acid. 
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HE pump you see above isn’t very 
dramatic. It never was—yet it was an accurate 
way to measure the progress of America through 
its early years. 

Today, pumps are still measuring progress. 
Industrial progress. 

More important, pumps themselves have pro- 
gressed and are now doing jobs that were consid- 
ered impossible a few years ago. No longer are 
they limited to light, free-flowing liquids. Many 
types are available to handle heavy, sticky liquids 
... emulsions... slurries... pastes... and even 
“near-solids.”’ 

The new line of St. John Tranz-porters is de- 
signed to pump all of those things, and more. 
Used according to our recommendations they can 
actually take the place of many other pieces of 
equipment in your plant. They will increase your 
production efficiency manyfold. Your product 
flows in a never-interrupted stream, without “bot- 
tlenecks.”” And, your costs are decreased sharply. 

For example, a St. John Tranz-porter can elimi- 


THE PUMP 
AND 

THE RIVER 
OF 

MEAT 


nate your stuffer when used to feed a cartridge- 
pack machine. No longer is your chub machine 
limited to the batch production of your stuffer. 
Instead, meat flows from chopper to container to 
pump and packing machine. 

Other applications? In the processing of dog 
food, product flows from grinder to mixer to pack: 
aging machine—moved in steady flow by a St. 
John Tranz-porter Pump. Perfectly suited, too, to 
corned beef hash, hot tamales and a wide range 
of sausage products. 

Wherever the requirement calls for rapid meat 
transporting through sanitary, stainless steel 
equipment —a St. John Tranz-porter Pump is 
ready to move your “river of meat.” 


Let us give you complete details on 
these and many other meat trans- 
porting applications. Write, wire or 
phone Mr. Ralph George, St. John & 
Company, 5800 S. Damen Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, PRospect 8-4200. 


Another example of Cleanlining for Profit 


ST. JOHN & CO. 


5800 South Damen Avenue 
Chicago 36, Illinois 
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Shows its true colors 


Your label is your last chance to influence the housewife in your-favor. Make the most 
of it with a Lite-Guard label by Muirson. Muirson’s exclusive Kromekote heat-seal paper 
captures the full appeal of your product, shows it to its best sales advantage. Let your 


product show its true colors on a label by Muirson. 


because MUIRSON specializes in LABELS 


S page was prepared in its entirety by Muirson Labe/ Co., Inc., San Jose.. Calif; Peoria, I/l; and Meriden, Conn 














STRONGER ! 





ACTUAL TESTS PROVE 
THIS HANGER WILL HOLD 
OVER 3000 Ibs. 


the 
EDGEMAR 


FORGED STEEL 


HANGER 


This hanger is doing the job— 
thousands in use throughout the U. S. 


EASY TO INSTALL PLEASING DESIGN 
ECONOMICAL—Made from light forged steel, about 
Y, the weight of conventional models 
AVAILABLE 9”-12” SIZES—BLACK, ORANGE 
OR GALVANIZED 


See your dealer or, for information, write: 


EDGEMAR COMPANY 


MEAT INDUSTRY EQUIPMENT 
701 Hurlingame 
Redweed City, California 
Telephone: Emerson 9-8217 














- BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB { 

- ALL BEEF FRANKFURTERS 

- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 
* WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


— 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 281! Michigen Ave., Detroit 16 
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‘You'll find 
it in the 
PURCHASING 





whether you're adding a complete department— 
or buying one piece of equipment—you'll find it 
in the Purchasing Guide, the ‘YELLOW PAGES” 
of the meat industry. 


@ Classified lists of suppliers for many items of 
equipment or supplies 

®@ Separate section of manufacturers’ product infor- 
mation—classified by plant departments. 

®@ Classified lists of service organizations. 

@ Subject Index for quick reference to all Product 
Heads. 

®@ Complete reference section 

@ Trade names, with manufacturer and location. 


For all your needs, use the “YELLOW PAGES" 
of the Meat Industry ... 


The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 
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lonia bacon in Du Pont “K’ cellophane scores 
sizzling sales increase of 400% 


Quite an increase! Well, “‘K”’ is quite a cellophane, some- 
thing special that gets special results. It’s polymer-coated. 
Shrugs off grease and oil, stays smooth and clear. 
Listen to Mr. Truman Cerney of Peschke Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich.,““We wanted a completely sealed package 
using a film that wrapped neat and snug on our machin- 
ery and gave plenty of visibility to help the bacon mer- 
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chandise itself. We switched to ‘K’ and are selling 4 
times as much bacon!’’ You, too, can package more prof- 
itably. Call your Du Pont 
Representative or Author- 
ized Converter. Du Pont 
Company, Film Dept., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


AC6.u. 5. pat.ort 


Better Things for Better living 


. . through Chemistry eS 
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Sold buns by the ton and zoomed Heinz Relish sales 
last year... NOW bigger than ever, with meats tied in! 


(|! SUMMER OFFER ” 


on Heinz Helishes _ 


to boost your full-profit sales of hamburger, hot dogs, 
buns, and many other popular items all summer long! 














THE OFFER: 


e Customer buys any two Heinz 
Relishes, gets 30¢ coupon good to- 
wards hamburger, hot dogs, or 
buns—at your store. 


e You get full profit on both sales: 
when you sell two Heinz Relishes, 
again when you redeem 30¢ cou- 
pon at our expense. 


Hor poG «=f 4AmBuRGEF =e: BARBECUE : INDIA 
RELISH RELISH RELISH REL RELISH 


‘ee Le * R) ‘ 

pare **) j ae: é * £ 
ee . es 4 
" » 
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Storm Warnings 


We believe there are a couple of points in 
this week’s brief report on some of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Institute of Animal 
Agriculture which deserve special considera- 
tion by the meat industry at this time when 
we are about to enter a series of “ham hear- 
ings” and when doubts about the dietary de- 
sirability of some industry products are 
raised constantly in publication advertise- 
ments and articles. 

Although Dr. David P. Barr (see page 19) 
pointed out that fats and fat meats of animal 
origin may not feel an immediate economic 
impact from current attacks upon them, and 
cited cigarettes and alcohol as_ products 
which are still consumed immoderately in 
spite of medical warnings against them, we 
believe that his “recommendations” (and 
those of others) make it imperative that pro- 
ducers and processors of animal foods push 
for an early determination of the position of 
their products. 

As Dr. Herrell DeGraff points out on page 
52: “As long as the fat question remains a 
contention, as long as some members of the 
nutrition and medical professions continue 
to recommend an avoidance or cautious ap- 
proach to animal fats, a much desired high- 
level of animal product consumption will 
remain under a relative cloud. It is incum- 
bent, therefore, upon the livestock and live- 
stock product industries to promote continu- 
ing study of such questions and to take all 
possible steps to assure that all relevant 
aspects of such questions are studied in full 
detail. Final scientific answers might pose 
problems for the livestock products, but this 
is not worse than erroneous or incomplete 
conclusions that would be also, and unjusti- 
fiably, detrimental to the livestock indus- 
tries.” 

After noting that some nutritionists are 
raising questions about the best level of pro- 
tein consumption, with some inference that 
today’s level may be too high, DeGraff says: 

“Consumer demand is a more perishable 
potential than is our capacity to produce 
livestock products. Effective consumer de- 
mand is based not alone upon ability to 
purchase. At least as important is the con- 
sumer’s desire to purchase. This means that 
if consumption potentials are to be realized 
our products must be good, in the consumers’ 
definition of good. We must see that they 
are good, and then we must nurture with 
care the public image of these products.” 


News and Views 





New President of the National Independent Meat Packers 
Assoc 


iation is John O. Vaughn of Oklahoma Packing Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, who was elected at NIMPA’s 20th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week to succeed Frank W. Thompson of 
Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga. Floyd Segel of Wiscon- 
sin Packing Co., Milwaukee, was elected to Vaughn’s former 
post as first vice president; Lester E. Bookey of Bookey Pack- 
ing Co., Des Moines, was chosen as second vice president, and 
John W. Byron of The Klarer Co., Louisville, was elected 
treasurer. John A. Killick and Edwin H. Pewett were renamed 
executive secretary and general counsel, respectively. Full 
convention coverage will appear in the April 29 NP. 


Maine Humane slaughter legislation has been signed into law 


by Gov. John H. Reed, while a Kansas-passed measure await- 

ed the signature of Gov. John Anderson this week and an 

Oregon Senate-approved bill was sent to the House in Salem, 

where it is expected to meet little open opposition. The new 

Maine law is believed to be the first state humane slaughter 

statute enacted during the 1961 legislative sessions. Contrary 
[Continued on page 25] 


Two More public hearings have been scheduled by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture to afford all interested persons 
opportunity to express their views concerning the amount of 
moisture that should be permitted in smoked hams and other 
pork products under federal meat inspection, the USDA an- 
nounced. The additional hearings are set for Saturday, May 
6, in Minneapolis (fourth floor, U. S. Federal Courts bldg., 
Third and Marquette sts.) and Friday, May 12, in Los Angeles 
(Court Room No. 9, U. S. Post Office and Court House). As 
reported in the NP of April 1, the five hearings scheduled 
originally are set for: April 27, Philadelphia; May 1, Atlanta; 
May 4, Chicago; May 8, Denver, and May 11, Portland, Ore. 

In recognition of the fast-moving nature of the meat indus- 
try, Congress exempted the USDA Meat Inspection Division 
from the Administrative Procedure Act’s requirement of open 
public hearings on proposed regulatory changes. (Such hear- 
ings conducted by the Food and Drug Administration, as in 
the case of bread standards, have taken as long as three 
years.) However, Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man indicated last week that he plans to use his discretionary 
authority to require open public hearings beyond those sched- 
uled on the ham question. “In the future, all hearings on 
matters which affect the public will be open to the public,” 
he said in an address at the University of Illinois Farm and 
Home Festival at Urbana, III. 


A Tennessee Independent Meat Packers Association to protect 


the interests of the industry within that staté is the goal of a 
group of Tennessee packers who met last weekend to discuss 
the formation of such an association, O. G. Odom, jr., of Odom 
Sausage Co., Inc., Madison, informed the NP. He said that all 
packers and processors throughout Tennessee are invited to 
the next meeting at 1:30 p.m. Saturday, May 20, at the Holi- 
day Inn on James Robertson blvd., Nashville. The 13 com- 
panies participating in the initial meeting will act as a mem- 
bership committee. A by-laws committee was appointed to 
draft proposed by-laws for submission to the full group on 
May 20. Firms making up the membership committee are: 
Baltz Bros. Packing Co., Nashville; East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville; Fletcher Bros. Packing Co., Lenoir City; J. J. 
Foutch & Son Packing Co., Cookeville; Jacobs Packing Co., 
Nashville; Loomis Packing Co., Inc., Sweetwater; Odom Saus- 
age Co., Madison; Purity Packing Co., Powell; Parks, Harris 
& Co., Columbia; Rudy Sausage Co., Nashville; Sunny Dale, 
Inc., Nashville; Tennessee Valley Packing Co., Columbia, and 
Wamplers Wholesale Meats, Inc., Lenoir City. 











PHOTOS SHOW hold-down bars on infeed chute, sup- 
ported by cross bar, which can move upward; guide bars 
at restraining conveyor discharge turn stunned hog on its 
side; sticking conveyor’s discharge with diamond plate 





sloping down while the takeup conveyor moves up to sus- 
pend the hog, and in the narrow strip at the right the 
shackle which was developed by the Cudahy staff to 
permit easy shackling, conveyor handling and transfer. 


Patrick Cudahy Remodels Hog Kill 


porary storage to equalize flow between the 

bleeding and scalding operations in the remodeled 

hog dressing department at the plant of Patrick Cudahy, 

Inc., Cudahy, Wis. While minor modifications still are 

being engineered into the system, the new setup is rated 
up to 750 hogs per hour. 

The system was installed in the early part of 1960 to 


. FUNCTIONAL conveyor system provides tem- 





OVERALL view of the sticking operation illustrates the 


technique of 
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bringing the shackle to the hog. 


bring the plant into compliance with federal humane 
slaughtering regulations and to enable the company to 
serve its different customers, including government 
agencies. As a major independent packer, Patrick 
Cudahy ships products throughout the nation. 

Distance and space were basic engineering problems 
in designing the new facility. Older hog dressing oper- 
ations had been conducted on two levels; holding and 
shackling pens were located on the lower, while bleed- 
ing, scalding and the balance of the dressing work were 
carried out on the floor above. 

In a sense, the physical limitations of the plant dic- 
tated the layout adopted in remodeling, but careful 
planning and trial and error modification played a part 
in achieving effective results. 

The planning committee that supervised the installa- 
tion included J. K. Stark, vice president and plant 
manager; H. H. Holcomb, former executive vice presi- 
dent; C. J. Allen, production manager, and R. F. Lex, 
plant engineer. 

Assurance of hog flow for stunning and sticking at 
the maximum rate projected was a major consideration 
in design. 

CHUTES: The third floor level is equipped with an 
infeed chute system that terminates at the continuous 
V-shaped restrainer furnished by Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co. The chute system, while continuous, has 
three separate sections: the third floor entrance, the 
inclined ramp and the infeed chute. The first of these 
is adjacent to the limited-capacity holding pens on the 
third floor. There are two lanes in the chutes. Hogs 
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enter the chutes by means of a counterbalanced gate. 

Once in a chute the hog is driven into an inclined 
ramp which is built with wooden steps and is Y-shaped 
and equipped with turnback deflectors to prevent re- 
trograde movement. The latter are hinged metal flaps 
that open forward but lock backward. 

The lead-in chute and the inclined ramp are equipped 
with steel hold-down bars. These longitudinal bars are 
welded to cross bars that ride in angled channels. While 
the ramp is sized to handle average hogs, if a larger 
animal should enter, the hold-down bar assembly can 
be raised with a pneumatic lift to accommodate the 
animal’s back. This method is better than using a 
cut-out arrangement to handle the heavies at a sepa- 
rate station, Allen asserts. 

The two main ramps, which are 24 ft. in length and 
rise to 5 ft. 9 in. above the floor, discharge into the 
single infeed of the restraining conveyor. The overall 
length of the chute and ramp system is 65 ft.; there are 
two reasons for this relatively long system, according to 
Allen. First, it acts as a pipeline reservoir for hogs. 
About 30 hogs can be held in each lane. Since each of 
the twin chutes is flanked by a drover’s walk, two men 
can be used to keep the lanes full and moving when the 
plant is operating at full capacity. 

BACKLOG: With this stock of hogs, any momentary 
stoppage in the supply line farther back is not translated 
into empty conveyor spaces at the hangoff station. Sec- 








CLOSEUP of rail system at end of bleeding conveyor il- 
lustrates how the shackle, while riding on the bar, is lifted 
by a finger and held by a rod to reduce swaying. 


is relatively immobile. Hold-down bars over the infeed 


ond,:in moving through a long chute, the hog becomes chute, which also can be adjusted to height, extend well 
reasonably well acclimated to its surroundings by the over the stepoff plate to forestall the possibility of ani- 

he time it reaches the restrainer infeed. If the hog does mal leaping. 

hs any balking it generally does so at entering the level The firm employs a Cudahy-built stunner which 

ith where it is easiest to handle. By the time the animal uses 250 volts for 1% to 34 second with an inductor on 
arrives at the restrainer infeed, it has been moving the high voltage side and a cast fiberglass stunning tool 
forward so long that it will continue to do so with the with automatic switch. Three stuning control boxes and 
minimum of encouragement from a canvas slapper. probes are kept available to avoid work interruption 
This feature helps to assure an even flow of hogs to the because of malfunctioning of the stunning apparatus. 
sticking station. The investment in extra equipment is cheap in view of 

The Boss restrainer has a stepoff plate that permits the skilled manpower which awaits the output of the 

the hog to walk into it. The wooden sides are tapered to stunner, asserts Stark. 

ie fit under the hog’s belly. The movement of the con- The stunned hogs move via a short roller spur onto 

ra veyor carries the animal off the stepoff plate and it is the slat sticking and bleeding conveyor furnished by 

itd then suspended between the sides of the V-shaped re- Power Transmission. Deflector bars located at the 

we strainer. Once the hog’s sides are held by the restrainer, restrainer exit are designed to turn the hog on its side 
it cannot move backward and the suspended animal so that the neck is fully exposed for the sticking oper- 
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winced LEFT: Automatic takeup wheel lifts the bled hog from ac- porting rod compose the pull-through device for moving 

the cumulator rail and feeds it to the scalding tub conveyor the bled animal through the U-shaped scalding tub. Re- 

ogs system. RIGHT: Fingers on scalding conveyor and the sup- turn leg is depicted in far upper right of the photo. 
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ation. The forward thrust of the restrainer conveyor 
generally is sufficient to push the animal over the 
rollers and onto the slat conveyor with its neck over 
the slots through which blood flows into a stainless 
steel trough underneath. Blood is pumped from the 
trough to the inedible rendering department. 

NEW SHACKLE: After the hog is stuck, it is hung 
off with a special shackle developed by the Patrick 
Cudahy engineering group. The shackle, the result of 
trial and error experiments, is designed to permit easy 
and quick shackling of the animal and its propulsion by 
a lifting finger and pusher finger and over a gravity rail. 
The chain is topped by a wide loop hook with a large 
eye welded on top of the loop for the carrying con- 
veyor’s finger. 

The engineering group originally explored the possi- 
bilities of a sleeve type of shackle that would be self- 
locking when affixed to the hog’s leg. However, man- 
agement found that the time required to open the 
shackle and then place it on the hog’s leg was long 
enough to allow the hog to reach the post-sticking con- 
vulsion stage with the result that two men were required 
to do the task—one man to hold the hog’s leg taut while 
the other placed the shackle. With the firm’s own 
shackle the employe loops the chain around the leg and 
then places the shackle over the bar, allowing the 
conveyor to take up the slack. The method requires 
less coordination with overhead conveyor movement 
and, consequently, the operator has greater latitude. He 
brings the chain to the hog which, obviously, requires 
less effort than bringing the hog to the chain. 

The lift finger conveyor pulls the shackled hog along 
the initial length of the 150-ft. conveyor system. As the 
conveyor moves parallel with the bleeding table con- 
veyor, the shackle rides on a round rail at the same 
time that it is hooked in the finger. A rod above the 
main rail steadies the large loop on the shackle and 
prevents it from tilting. 

The bled hog glides off the table via a steel plate and 
is carried to the fourth floor. The floor area over which 
it moves has been curbed and drained to collect any 
blood that still may flow, although about 60 per cent of 
the bleeding takes place on the table top conveyor. 

The trolley conveyor was installed by the Anchor 
Steel & Conveyor Co. 

Management is pleased with the flexibility of its 
humane hog dispatching layout. Within reasonable 
limits, the killing rate can be varied and remain eco- 
nomical, states Stark. For higher rates of kill, hog driv- 
ing manpower is increased and an additional man is sta- 
tioned at the sticking-hangoff conveyor to aid the sticker 
and hangoff operator. 

ACCUMULATOR: The trolley conveyor carries the 
stuck animal to the gravity bleeding rail area which 
was formerly used for shackling. 

This arrangement represents a methods innovation 
developed by the Patrick Cudahy group. In the average 
new plant, the coordination between sticking and scald- 
ing is achieved by visual means since the sticker can 
generally see the subsequent operations. However, in 
the Patrick Cudahy plant, the distance between sticking 
and scalding precluded such means of coordination. 

At times the sticking operation must run ahead of the 
balance of the line to avoid chain gaps and also to com- 
pensate for temporary gaps in its own work. If an effort 
is made to achieve this margin of safety on a chain setup, 
there is a tendency to underscald the hogs as they are 
moved at a faster pace through the scalding tub, com- 
ments Allen. 

With the gravity bleeding rail arrangement, once 
the adjustment is made in workload assignments and/or 
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PULL-THROUGH conveyor enables firm to use U-shaped 
scalding tub and move hogs through two 90-deg turns. 


chain rate, then each crew works at its own pace with 
the rail always holding a sufficient number of hogs to 
compensate for lags and leads. 

Average travel time from hangoff to scalding tub 
entry is 4% minutes. 

One of the problems was how to get the hog from the 
finger conveyor to the 60-head gravity rail accumula- 
tor. Since the conveyor system is of the trolley type, it 
can make turns and dips easily. The finger conveyor 
makes a dip parallel with the beginning of the gravity 
rail with the shackled hog sliding onto the rail and the 
finger conveyor then moves back up and returns to the 
hangoff station. 

The gravity rail feeds into a notched disk that deposits 
the shackled hog on the rail of the pusher finger con- 
veyor that carries it through the scalding vat. The disk 
has an indexer which operates a cutoff bar on the ac- 
cumulator so that the correct number of hogs is allowed 
to come forward and double takeup is avoided. 

CLEANING: In the remodeling program, the scalding 
vat was extended to 110 ft. Because the conveyor sys- 
tem is a pusher-pull-through type, the tub could be 
designed to conform to the physical layout. The hogs 
make two 90-deg. turns in the vat. The chain runs at a 
constant speed to assure uniform scalding. Variation in 
dressing rates is achieved by chain loading. 

The scalded hogs are unshackled and fed into the 
Boss U-bar dehairer. Modifications have been made 
here. In lieu of a full resin dip, the firm has substituted 
mechanical equipment, including a Globe polisher and 
Wolverine singer, as well as hand shaving. The shoulder 
section still is cleaned with a resin. 

Currently, the shackles are returned by gravity, but 
management plans to replace this arrangement with a 
conveyor to reduce damage and maintenance. 

The new cleaning equipment, including the lengthened 
scalding tub, yields a cleaner hog at an economical cost, 
says Stark. 

The changeover from the old to the new hog prepara- 
tion layout was made over a long weekend with no 
production down-time. 

Other improvements included the installation of a 
conveyor system to feed edible fat trimmings into an 
Autio grinder furnished by Speco, Inc., which discharges 
into a Viking food pump that propels the ground fat for 
130 ft. to the wet rendering tanks in the edible render- 
ing department. This relatively simple arrangement has 
materially reduced handling requirements. 
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outlook for agriculture is in- 

herent in this topic. I shall, of 
course, interpret “protein foods” to 
be synonymous with animal-product 
foods. This aggregate group of prod- 
ucts is the cushion in our national 
food economy, through which, by 
relatively more or less livestock 
production, we can greatly vary the 
human feeding capacity of our agri- 
culture. Plant products fed to live- 
stock are reduced in quantity by 
the seven or eight to one shrinkage 
that is inherent in this process, and 
upgrade nutritive quality in terms 
of the protective food nutrients fur- 
nished by the milk, meat and eggs 
produced. 

The United States has a predom- 
inantly livestock agriculture. Over 
80 per cent of our farm land re- 
sources, converted to crop-land 
equivalent, are used to feed live- 
stock. We produce all our plant- 
product foods on about 14 per cent of 
our land resources, and use 4 per 
cent for industrial crops. Almost 
three-quarters of the total harvest- 
ed tonnage produced on farms is 
utilized as livestock feed. 

As total crop production in the 
country has expanded more rapidly 
than population has increased, we 
have developed the capacity to feed 
more livestock. In proportion as ad- 
ditional livestock actually has been 
produced, we have maintained our 
production-consumption balance. To 
the degree that we have produced 
crops which might have been fed 
to livestock but were not, we have 
created an unbalanced situation 
in our farm and food economy. I 
have presented elsewhere figures 
indicating that if our total crop 
production were used for human 
food in the pattern of the Or- 
iental diets, we have enough crop 
output to provide an abundance of 
calories for a population of over 
500,000,000. If, by contrast, we fed 
all crop products to livestock, we 


( most fundamental part of the 
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could turn out a 100 per cent live- 
stock-product diet sufficient to 
maintain less than half our present 





FAT’S ROLE IN DIET 

Dr. David P. Barr, president of 
the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, told partici- 
pants in the NIAA meeting: 

“The present status of our 
knowledge of the role of fats 
permits no dogmatism in the 
prescription of diet. It does, 
however, permit recommenda- 
tions which have some rationale 
and which can be undertaken 
without great hardship or in- 
convenience. 

“One: The total caloric con- 
tent of the diet should be so ad- 
justed as to attain and maintain 
normal body weight. For a per- 
son who is of average size and 
who does not engage in unusual 
physical activity, this will prob- 
ably not exceed 2,500 calories 
and may be considerably less 
than the person has habitually 
ingested. 

“Two: Fat should not consti- 
tute more than 30 per cent of the 
total calories. This admonition 
may also imply a considerable 
reduction in fat intake, since fat 
in a usual American diet aver- 
ages 40 per cent or more. Obser- 
vance of the limitation may in- 
volve a constant act of will but 
involves no true deprivation. 

“Three: Attention should be 
given to the kind of fat ingested, 
and efforts should be made to 
take at least twice as much fat 
containing polyunsaturated fatty 
acids as of that composed chiefly 
of saturated fatty acids. This 
rule requires deliberate avoid- 
ance of a large part of dairy fat, 
fat meat and lard and substitu- 
tion for them of corn oil, chicken 
and fish.” 











Dr. Herrell DeGraff of Cornell University Tells the National 
Institute of Animal Agriculture, Meeting at Purdue University, 
That Growth in Market for Livestock Products Should Continue 


national population. These are the 
background facts explaining why 
livestock are the balance wheel be- 
tween our production and consump- 
tion potentials. 

Before looking ahead at the 1960's, 
I would like to look backward for 
a minute. Livestock are not only 
the most important outlet for the 
crop products we raise, but also the 
livestock market has been by far 
the most rapidly expanding market 
available to our farmers. 

FEED USAGE: Over the last 20 
years, from the late 1930’s (post- 
drought and pre-war) to the late 
1950’s, the annual consumption of 
feed by livestock on U. S. farms 
and ranches increased 60 per cent. 
The aggregate rose from 207,000,000 
tons of feed units used annually in 
1937-39 to 322,000,000 tons of feed 
units in 1958-60. 

The largest percentage increase 
was in feed grains and other con- 
centrates, the consumption of which 
increased 75 per cent over the 20 
years, and the second largest in- 
crease was for harvested forage, the 
consumption of which increased 67 
per cent (see Table 1.) 

In percentage terms, the market 
through livestock for feed grains and 
mill by-products. increased over 
this 20-year period at a compound 
rate of 3.0 per cent a year; the mar- 
ket for harvested forage grew at a 
compound rate of 2.8 per cent. 

Over this 20-year period the pop- 
ulation of the country increased just 
short of 50,000,000 persons, or 37 
per cent. The additional population 
absorbed a little over half of the 
increase in livestock production, 
while a little under half was ab- 
sorbed through increased per capita 
consumption of meat, eggs and dairy 
products. 

Red meat consumption increased 
31 Ibs. per capita (24 per cent); 
consumption of poultry meat in- 
creased 19 Ibs. (more than doubled); 
egg consumption per person rose 12 
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per cent, and total milk equivalent 
by 2 per cent. 

What does all this mean in terms 
of the market for crop products? 
Perhaps one figure will suffice. The 
amount by which annual feed use of 
concentrates in the late 1950’s ex- 
ceeds the annual use 20 years ago 
is equal to our present total carry- 
over stocks of feed grains. Over the 
last nine years, during which we 
have added an average of 7,100,000 
tons of feed grains annually to the 
carryover (5.1 per cent of produc- 
tion), 4.5 per cent more livestock 
production per year would have 
used up the stocks that have been 
added to the surpluses. Of course, 
I am as aware as anyone that 4.5 
per cent more livestock production 
would have resulted in lower prices 
to livestock producers. This figure 
seems highly important to me, 
nevertheless, as a measure of the 
degree to. which our feed and live- 
stock economy is now out of balance. 
And, without the very large increas- 
es in livestock production which we 
have experienced, our surplus prob- 
lems would be very much worse 
than at present. 

Given the carryover stocks that 
we now have accumulated, efforts 
to bring about an adjustment in the 
excess quantities are certainly in- 
dicated. But equally, we must bear 
in mind that a correction can rather 
shortly be overdone if strict and 
effective controls are imposed on 
feed production. 

TOO MUCH?: Our feed grain 
carryover is now equal to one-half 
of a year’s use of concentrates. It 
is much more than an adequate 
carryover, but surely it does not 
indicate a large and continuing cut- 
back in production. Acre yields of 
feed grains over the past decade 
have increased at 3 per cent a year. 








FEED GRAIN CONTROLS 


In speaking on “The Impact of 
Feed Grain Controls on Animal 
Agriculture” at the NIAA meet- 
ing, Don Paarlberg, professor of 
agricultural economics at Pur- 
due and advisor to President 
Eisenhower, said: 

“The summation of experience 
with feed grain controls during 
recent years is this. Despite such 
controls as the Congress would 
enact, the Administration would 
impose and the farmers would 
accept, the carryover of feed 
grains increased each year... . 

“Undoubtedly, supply and 
price policies for feed grain can 
modify the supply and price ex- 
perience for livestock products. 
But we would be well-advised 
not to hope too strongly that a 
steady supply and price of feed 
grain would result in a truly 
stabilized livestock industry... . 

“Supports for feed grains, con- 
sistently above the market, did 
not forestall the livestock price 
collapses in recent years. Most 
of our corn is fed to livestock on 
the farms where it is grown, and 
the market price of such feed is 
a somewhat academic matter. If 
our feed production performance 
results in large supplies, these 
cannot forever be kept away 
from livestock, and must at some 
point be translated into abun- 
dant supplies and relatively low 
prices for livestock products. 
Putting a higher price tag on 
the feed supply may delay but 
cannot avert this outcome. 

“It is not so much cheap feed 
as heavy available supplies of 
feed which make cheap live- 
stock.” 








This is precisely the same rate at 
which the annual use of concentrate 
feeds for livestock has been rising. 
As I look at the 1960’s, I see no 
reason why an annual 3 per cent in 
acre yields cannot continue. A ma- 
jor contributor to increased yields in 
the 1950’s was the expanded use of 
nitrogen fertilizers, which has prog- 
ressed more rapidly in the Corn Belt 
than in other parts of the country. 
The potentials of nitrogen are still 
considerable, and other aspects of 
our burgeoning technology will like- 
wise continue to add to yield. 
On the demand side, it is clear 
that population will continue to in- 
crease throughout the 1960's, al- 
though at what precise rate it is 
now risky to guess. If we straddle 
the crack between Series II and 
Series III of the Census Bureau’s 
population projections (the mid- 
point of their alternatives) the in- 
dicated population for 1970 is 210,- 
000,000. This would result roughly 
from the present annual rate of pop- 
ulation increase and would give us 
30,000,000 additional persons for the 
decade. We should recognize also 
that there will be a shift in the age 
composition of our population during 
these years. Most notably there will 
be an increase of over 15,000,000 in 
the teen-ages and early 20’s—the 
age group at which food require- 
ments are highest. The sum of in- 
creased numbers and increased teen- 
agers will equal about 2 per cent a 
year in additional food demand. 
NO WAR: Coupled with these de- 
mands, I assume further that we 
will experience neither hot war nor 
a serious economic recession. My 
reasons are certainly not that neith- 
er one nor the other can happen, 
but rather that I surely do not 
know how to estimate the market if 
[Continued on page 51] 























TABLE 1: FEED CONSUMED BY LIVESTOCK 
1937-39 1958-60 
Concen- Harvested Pasture Total Concen- Harvested Pasture Total 
Livestock trates forage trates forage 
(all figures in thousand tons of feed units) 
Dairy cattle 18,587 26,282 30,497 75,366 27,553 37,599 29,950 95,102 
Beef cattle 7,446 10,190 32,864 50,500 21,150 25,896 71,500 118,546 
Sheep & lambs 1,219 2,776 15,329 19,324 1,078 2,241 9,915 13,234 
Hogs | ae 2,224 41,868 63,100 PAE 2,733 65,833 
Poultry 19.806 aie 556 20,362 ee | ee 694 39,254 
TOTAL 86,702 39,248 81,470 207,420 151,441 65,736 114,792 331,969 
1958-60 as a percentage of 1937-39 
Dairy cattle 100 100 100 100 148 143 98 126 
Beef cattle 100 100 100 100 284 254 218 235 
Sheep & lambs 100 100 100 100 99 81 65 69 
Hogs 100 ayes Fé 100 159 Sa 123 157 
Poultry 100 ans ~ 100 195 aici 125 193 
100 100 100 100 175 167 141 160 
Source: 1937-39 data from USDA Production Research Report No. 21. 
Data for 1958 from USDA Statistical Bulletin No. 275, with the figures for hogs and poultry 
adjusted upward for the larger quantities produced in 1959 and 1960. The 1958-60 figures must 
be regarded as preliminary, awaiting USDA adjustment of production figures for 1959 and 1960. 
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“.* that provide controlled air movement in 





THERES NEVER A HURRICANE 


ih 


Assembling the all-important systems 


Julian smokehouses is the task of trained 
technicians. Julian engineers pioneered 
smokehouse air conditioning designs. 


Did you ever stop to think that controlled air move- 
ment is the most important feature of a modern, efficient 
smokehouse? And did you know that some smokehouses 
work like a hurricane, with a tremendous blast of moving 
air around the outside and dead, still air at the center? 

Controlled air movement is built into Julian smoke- 
houses, a uniform flow of air that keeps an even temper- 
ature throughout the smokehouse, insuring you of the 
proper curing of your product. Julian is a pioneer in 
air-conditioning of smokehouses and the men of the 
Julian engineering and designing staff have had a total 
of 47 years of experience in building controlled air 
movement into smokehouses. These are important rea- 
sons why you'll never find a “hurricane” in a Julian 
smokehouse, with the air roaring around the edges and 


IN A JULIAN SMOKEHOUSE. 


completely dead and motionless in the center. 

This is just one more fact about Julian smokehouse 
design and engineering skill that gives you the finest in 
smokehouses. Add this to Julian’s use of the finest mate- 
rials, the most advanced methods of construction and the 
most efficient layouts for the best use of plant space and 
you have every reason why it pays you to call on Julian 
to build and install your smokehouses. And these are the 
reasons why the industry has called upon Julian to build 
more smokehouses than all other manufacturers combined. 

When you're ready to talk about smokehouses for your 
plant, take advantage of Julian’s staff of tfained engineers 
and craftsmen. Let us help you plan the finest and most 
efficient smokehouses you've ever had. Once you buy a 
Julian smokehouse, you'll never want any other kind. 


JULIAN SMOKEHOUSES...AN INDUSTRY STANDARD 





5127 N. Damen Ave. 


- | 
ENGINEERING CO. 


LOngbeach 1-4295 © Chicago 25, Ill. 


West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1, California 


Canadian Representatives McLean Machinery Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
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Meat Merchandising Parade 








hs a 
TUCK-IN, tray-pack bacon package 
is being used by The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Omaha, for its premium 
Bar-S line of ‘‘Texas-style’’ bacon. 





NEW BACON package of Samuels 
& Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., carries 
premium offer coupon for four-piece 
silverware setting on back panel. 
Western-Waxide division, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., San Francisco, sup- 
plies the ‘‘Peek-A-Boo" package. 
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Pictorial and news review of recent developments in 
the field of merchandising meat and allied products. 


SPECIAL APPEAL to out- 
door cooking enthusiasts 
is carried on 2-lb. du- 
plex bag for wieners 
of Hildebrandt Provision 
Co., Cleveland. Three- 
color bag, made of 
bond on outside and 
cellophane on_ inside, 
was designed and print- 
ed by MAilprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee. Contents 
can be seen through 
window. Bag is easy to 
pick up and to reclose. 





EASTER-TIME sales of canned hams 
of Dubuque Packing Co., Dubuque, 
la., were promoted in_ full-page, 
four-color ads in Chicago Tribune 
and Chicago Daily News. Included 
in ads was special offer of all-metal 
meat thermometer for 50¢ and cou- 
pon from a Dubuque canned ham. 


NEW FROZEN buttered beefsteaks 
of Kold Kist, Inc., Los Angeles, are 
packaged in cellophane-polyethyl- 
ene laminated pouch designed and 
manufactured by Modern Packages 
division, Standard Packaging Corp., 
Los Angeles. Package is printed in 
red, yellow and green on white 
background. Large transparent win- 
dow permits purchaser to see all four 
beefsteaks in the 8x9'%-in. pouch. 





ge ; 
- JUNE 8 GUND DOG Weex 


KRAUT ROUND DOG will be pro- 
moted by National Kraut Packers 
Association during June 8-17 ‘‘Inter- 
national Kraut Round Dog Week.” 
Unusual sandwich and sample of 
merchandising aid are displayed 
above by Karen Olsen. Kraut Round 
Dog is frank in which five or 10 slits 
are cut; it curls into circle when 
broiled, baked, fried or boiled. 
Curled frank is placed on toasted 
round bun and topped with kraut, 
mayonnaise, cheese and variety of 
relishes for a new taste treat. 





HICKORY-SMOKED, pit-cooked pork 
(left) and beef (right) of Mac’s 
Famous Foods, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
are packed in 1- and 2-lb. wide 
mouth glass jars, vacuum-sealed with 


pry-off caps. Labels are yellow, 
black and red. Yellow and red deco- 
ration also appears on closures. Dis- 
tribution is national. Glass contain- 
ers and caps are by Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corp., Lancaster, O., and la- 
bels by Creative Press, Evansville. 
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THE FULL ENERGY AND ENTIRE RESOURCES OF THE Broker 


ARE DIRECTED AT BUYING AND SELLING ON AN EQUITABLE BASIS... 


‘The first order of the day in the broker’s office is the 
thorough canvassing of every available outlet. Through 
long distance and ‘ee telephone calls possible 

buyers and sellers are contacted daily. 


This is the vital information, coupled with complete 
market knowledge, that is yours with a saving of time 
when you call your broker. He is armed with the 
facts you need to know when you enter the market 
either as a buyer or as a seller, and he has the ability 
to interpret these facts in terms of your requirements. 


A single telephone call to your broker and you have 

at your service an organization ready to act instantly and 
intelligently—: in assurance to you that your order will 
gel the best possible advantage the market affords. 
Balanced against time, effort, and expense, 

brokerage service pays dividends. 








THESE LEADING BROKERS WELCOME AN OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS@™*@y 


Melly 
| 


BUSSE BROKERAGE HESS-STEPHENSON CO. INTERNATIONAL MEAT BROKERS, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg. + Chicago, Ill. 327 S. LaSalle St. . Chicago 4, Ill. 616 E. Glenoaks Bivd. ° Glendale, Calif. 
WeEbster 9-3113 WAbash 2-5690 WAbash 2-0440 CHapman 5-8561 TT: GLDL CAL 9887 
Dressed Hog Specialists Packinghouse Products Cable: Millerhays 
Australian & New Zealand Meat 


MAX J. SALZMAN 
2618 W. Madison St. ¢ Chicago 12, Ill. 


SLOMAN, LYONS BROKERAGE CO. 
32 10th Ave. N.Y. © 327 S. LaSalle, Chgo. Fr 





SAcramento 2-4800 


Sausage Casings 


JOHN E. STAREN CO. 
120 S. LaSalle e Chicago 3, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-9277 
Fresh Meat - Lard & Oils - Canned Meats 
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ALgonquin 5-0010 HArrison 7-7712 
Teletype NY 1-3482 CG-330 


SAMI S. SVENDSEN 
407 S. Dearborn St. ° Chicago 5, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9895 


Sausage Casings Animal Glands 
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USS@™®our NEEDS WITH YOU 
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NATIONWIDE BROKERAGE CO. 
130 Newmarket Sq. ° Boston 18, Mass. 
GArrison 7-6600 


Boneless C & C Meats & Beef Trimmings | 





Fruit & Produce Exch. * Boston 9, Mass. 


Richmond 2-2930 


Boneless Beef & Beef Trimmings 


WALSH-BROWN-HEFFERNAN CO. 
3449 W, 48th PI. ° 


Chicago, Ill. 
YArds 7-3737 Teletype CG 2658 


Packinghouse Products 


| 
MYRON SNYDER, INC. 
| 
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New York Investigation, 
Ham Hearings Are Hailed 


The current investigation into al- 
leged price-fixing in the processed 
meat industry in New York and the 
scheduled Department of Agricul- 
ture public hearings on ham mois- 
ture content were pointed to by 
Senator Maurine Neuberger (D- 
Ore.) late last week as “signs of 
awakening in the enforcement of 
those protections the federal govern- 
ment currently provides for the 
consumer.” Mrs. Neuberger told the 
Senate in part: 


“The Department of Justice has 
announced that it is looking into the 
problems of administered prices in 
the processed meat industry. One of 
the most important extant consumer 
protections is the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. I am 
confident that Judge Loevinger (Lee 
Loevinger, new chief of the Justice 
antitrust division) will be energetic 
in protecting the consumer by care- 
ful investigation of price-fixing and 
monopolistic agreements. 

“The Justice Department has im- 
paneled a grand jury in the southern 
district of New York to look into 
this question. While I do not know 
what evidence the Department will 
present to the grand jury, it is 
probably safe to assume that there 
will be some discussion of the re- 
strictive practices of processed meat 
suppliers and a delicatessen owners’ 
association. One of such practices is 
an apparent agreement not to serv- 
ice a new kosher delicatessen that 
opens within a five-block radius of 
any delicatessen association member. 
This type of restrictive practice is 
certainly not in the best interest of 
the consumer.” 

Mrs. Neuberger announced that 
14 senators have joined with her as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 115 
to create a Senate select committee 
on consumer interests. A similar 
resolution (S. Res. 119) also was 
introduced last week by Senator 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) on behalf 
of himself and Senators Kenneth B. 
Keating (R-N.Y.), Winston L. Prou- 
ty (R-Vt.) and Hugh Scott (R-Pa.). 


Humane Slaughter 
[Continued from page 15] 
to some reports, no new humane 
slaughter legislation was passed by 
the now-adjourned Washington leg- 
islature, which enacted the first state 
law on the subject in 1959. 

The new Maine law, effective July 
1, 1962, contains the usual definition 
of “humane method.” Ritual slaugh- 
ter is declared to be humane, and ri- 
tual slaughter. and handling in prep- 


aration for slaughter also are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the 
act. The statute provides that the 
state comissioner of agriculture shall, 
after hearing, promulgate regula- 
tions “which shall conform substan- 
tially” to those designated under the 
federal law. 

Use of a manually-operated ham- 
mer, sledge or poleax is expressly 
prohibited. There is a provision for a 
one-year exemption from com- 
pliance with the law in cases of “un- 
due hardship.” The law also pro- 
vides: “Any state humane agent 
may witness the slaughtering meth- 
ods in any licensed slaughterhouse 
and may report to the commissioner 
who may permit said agent to submit 
testimony at a hearing” on alleged 
violation of the act. 

The Kansas bill, based on the uni- 
form humane slaughter act drawn 
up by the American Humane Asso- 
ciation and the Council on State 
Governments, provides for an effec- 
tive date of January 1, 1962, and ad- 
ministration of the law by the state 
livestock sanitary commissioner. The 
commissioner is directed to take into 
consideration the federal humane 
slaughter regulations in promulgat- 
ing Kansas regulations. Violation of 
the law would be a misdemeanor. 

The Oregon measure (SB-263), 
introduced by Senators Jean Lewis 
and Thomas Mahoney, was ap- 
proved by the Senate late last week 
and sent to the House. The only fea- 
ture expected to meet serious indus- 
try objection is the proposed penal- 
ty of a $500 fine and/or a jail sen- 
tence for violators. Incentive pro- 
visions such as those in the federal 
and California laws, which bar from 
government business firms not us- 
ing humane methods, are preferred 
by the industry. 

The status of humane slaughter 
legislation in Washington was clari- 
fied by Joe Dwyer, director of the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
The 1961 legislature did not pass 
the proposed new law that would 
have replaced the statute enacted in 
1959, he said. The 1959 law prohibits 
and provides penalties for the use of 
a manually-operated hammer or 
sledge but does not compel slaugh- 
terers to adopt humane methods des- 
ignated by the agriculture director. 

The measure proposed this year, 
SB-340, followed the suggested uni- 
form state law and would have pro- 
vided penalties to force compliance 
with the designated methods. “Al- 
though the daily status sheet report- 
ed that the bill passed the legisla- 
ture, it failed to come to a vote be- 
fore the noon deadline the final 
day,” Dwyer explained. 
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New Casing and Sealer are Teamed 


In a Method for Producing Chub 


Sausage in Any Processing Plant 


ECAUSE of two innovations—a 
Biceeves double-headed met- 

al sealer and a rapid-threading 
fibrous casing—small and medium 
size meat processing plants can now 
‘expand their sausage lines with 
nominal investment to include a 
number of chub items. 

Using the new method two people, 
a stuffer and a hangoff worker, can 
produce up to 2,000 1-lb. chubs per 
hour. Actually, with the proper lay- 
out, one hangoff man could place the 
output from two stuffers and sealers 
on smokesticks and then on cages. 

The new chub production method 
is made possible by a new double- 
headed Tipper-Tie sealer and the 
inner-cored 50-ft. No. 2 Visking 
shirred fibrous casing. While the two 
organizations did their development 
work independently, scientists in the 
Visking Company’s food develop- 
ment laboratory, working under 
F. W. Tauber, knit the two innova- 
tions into an effective chub produc- 
tion technique especially suitable for 
intermittent operation. 

The new Tipper sealer, which is 
portable, weighs only 25 Ibs. and is 
mounted on the table with suction 
cups, has a pivoted swing-out head 
and air cylinder assembly. Conse- 
quently, the sealer crimping jaws 
can be aligned directly with the end 
of the stuffing horn so the stuffed 
casing feeds directly through the 
open jaw cavity (see Photo 5). 

In his initial step, after aligning 
the sealer so that he will get the 
desired flow past the jaws, the oper- 
ator swings the head assembly clear 
of the horn (see Photo 1). 

When the head is open, the stuffer 
takes the new inner-cored Visking 
fibrous casing and slips it on the 
horn (see Photo 2). The unique 
feature of this 50-ft. casing is the 
inner plastic core on which it is 
threaded at the factory. Prior to 
placing the casing on the horn the 
unit is soaked in water of 125° F. or 
warmer for 25 minutes. After the 
shirred casing is in position on the 
horn, the stuffer slips out the plastic 
core and swings the sealer’s head 
back into position and is ready to 
commence stuffing (see Photo 3). 

As the first step, the stuffer pulls 
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BOILED HAM MOLDS 


and EQUIPMENT 





paco Ham Former 





e/ Mepaco Ham Mold 
In actual experience, packers using equipment illustrated Mepaco No. 120 Pneumatic 
on this page have increased the slicing yield of pullman-type See eae 
) hams as much as 25%. 


Mepaco’s exclusive spring-tension lid occupies no space 
inside the mold when it is loaded; therefore, the entire mold 
may be filled with ham. The Mepaco mold will handle two 
or three small hams; or one large ham up to 22 lbs. green 
weight; or any size ham plus filling the mold with extra pieces. 








The pullman-type ham you get is almost twice ordinary 
length, which saves labor, handling and end pieces. Ends are 


square and require no trimming. Due to Mepaco’s exclusive 
escape vents, the ham has smooth finish . . . never wet or 


' ragged. 





With Mepaco equipment you can produce pullman-type 
hams 3%” x 334”; 3%” x 3%"; 4” x 4"; 41%" x 4%"; 
3%" x 642", and in any size either 24” or 27” long. 


Mepaco Ham Mold 
Steam Cooking Rack 





Mepaco No. 114 
Mold Cover Press 
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enough of the casing to thread it 
past the sealer jaw and makes the 
first closure (see Photo 4). When his 
left hand is placed on the casing on 
the stuffer side of the two-headed 
sealer, the operator provides the 
necessary holdback pressure as he 
activates the stuffing cock with his 
right hand (see Photo 6). 


Here is an area where different . 


stuffing techniques can be _ used, 
comments Werner Stock, assistant 
manager of Visking’s food and pack- 
aging development laboratory, cas- 
ing division. The processor may elect 
to use some of the exact filling de- 
vices that can be attached to the 
stuffer and fill out the chubs to such 
weights as 4, 8, 12 or 16 oz. 

The alternative is to allow the 
stuffer to judge the filled weight; it 
is surprising how accurate he soon 
becomes with experience. Use of this 
latter technique will increase output 
by about 10 per cent. 

In view of the fact that modern 
high-speed weighing devices weigh 
and print labels for catchweight 
items at 1,500 units per hour, this 
might be the best approach since it 
would avoid any giveaway. (See 
page 34 of the NP of April 8, 1961.) 

Since the items are weighed at the 
end of the processing cycle, and can 
be overwrapped with moisture- 
impervious film, this is one area 
where giveaway loss could be elim- 
inated, says Stock. 

Right after the chub link has 
been filled, the stuffer closes the 
valve and reaches over with his 
right hand to bring down the two- 
headed sealer and make the double 
seal on the casing (see Photo 7). 








The 50-ft. fibrous casing will pro- 
duce about 58 1-lb. chubs with the 
average fine emulsion, such as bolo- 
gna, asserts Stock. 

The sausage maker has another 
choice to make that will have some 
effect on production; he must choose 
one of several methods of hanging 
the chub strings on the smokesticks 
(see Photo 8). The decision may, in 
part, be dictated by the manner in 
which the chubs are to be mer- 
chandised. Salami chubs, for exam- 
ple, can be stuffed in preprinted fib- 
rous casings and sold in strings for 
they have excellent display value. 

One of three basic hangoff meth- 
ods can be employed: 

1. The neck of the eighth chub in 
a series can be twisted, a_ string 
placed on the neck and the final 
sealing crimp made. The string of 
chubs must be placed in a high 
position on the cage. 

2. An extra space—about 5 in.— 
can be left between the fourth and 
fifth chubs in a series of eight. 
Product stuffed in such a manner 
can be placed over two sticks an- 
chored in adjacent notches on the 
cage so that four chubs hang down 
on each side. 

3. Extra space can be allowed be- 
tween the fourth and fifth and the 
twelfth and thirteenth chubs in a 
four, eight and four series. 

Stock observes that each of these 
methods has advantages and dis- 
advantages. While the string of eight 
down utilizes smokehouse space 
most efficiently, it does require 
strength to lift the product to the top 
of the cage. The four and four on 
each side of two sticks is easier to 
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handle but consumes more casing 
and time in stuffing. The four, eight 


and four method involves the risk of 7 


a white face on some product. 





nae 













Another alternative might be to ~ 


use the heavy cage developed by © 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co. for 
large stick products. With this cage 


the operator could more easily hang | 
off strings of eight chubs. (See page © 


15 of the NP of January 7, 1961.) 

If the chubs, after processing and 
chilling, are to be overwrapped with 
film, the links are first separated 
(see Photo 9) and the metal clips 
are removed. (In this event, a sin- 
gle-headed sealer can be used and 
single closures can be placed be- 
tween chubs.) 

If the chub is to be placed in a 
stretch type of overwrap, such as 
Visten, the pouch is placed on the 
fingers of a Tite-Wrap spreader, the 
jaws are opened and the film is 


stretched. The chub is then slipped 
into the opened pouch and the pack- | 
age is removed from the spreader. ~ 
The loose neck of the pouch is | 
twisted and then crimped with a ta- | 


ble sealer (see Photo 10). 
Pressure-sensitive labels can be 


affixed in several ways, including : 
use of the table top Great Lakes | 


Mfg. Co. label heater and sealer. 


A trained operator can stuff about 7 


14 to 28 chubs per minute, depend- 
ing on the setup, claims Stock. The 
big advantage of the method is that 
it furnishes the average sausage 
kitchen with an inexpensive way of 
entering the chub business. 

Consumer studies have shown 
high consumer preference for chub 
items in different weights. 
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Hertz Customer—Plymouth Rock Provision Company, Inc., Bronx, New York 


HERTZ gets you out of the Truck Business 
...and back into the Meat Business! 


Every hour spent on truck problems and administra- maintenance, plus all administrative details such as 
tive details is an hour better spent in promoting your _ licensing, insurance, garaging, emergency road service, 
own business. This is why more and more companies __ painting and lettering of trucks, and much more! 
today are switching to Hertz Truck Lease Service! The service is flexible—trucks are custom-engineered, 
Hertz pays cash for your present trucks. Then you for example, to suit any kind of business. Should a 
take your choice of new GMC, Chevrolet or other truck be tied up for repairs, Hertz supplies a replace- 
famous make trucks. Or your own trucks can be ment. Or if extra trucks are needed, for peak periods, 
reconditioned and leased back to you. Instead of Hertz supplies them immediately. Get out of the truck 
many separate bills, you pay just one check per week _ pusiness today! Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office 
—and that covers everything except the driver. for more information or write for booklet —““How To 
Hertz Truck Lease Service includes complete truck GET Out oF THE TRUCK BUSINESS.” 


HERTZ TRUCK LEASE, Dept. P-1 

660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 

Please send copy of booklet—‘‘How to Get Out of the 
Truck Business” to: 


No investment...no upkeep 


es 


LEASE f HERTZ | TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR. DAY OR WEEK 


NAME 

ROSITION IN COMPANY. 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 
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Some U.S. Animal Product 
Exports Show Great Growth 


LD FRONT RUNNERS in the field of animal prod- 

ucts exports—pork and lard—have not been footing 
it so briskly in recent years and have been crowded back 
into the ruck by some of the relatively low-value in- 
dustry by-products, such as variety meats, tallow- 
grease and hides. 

In export trade, as well as domestic, poultry appears to 
have been elbowing its way forward at the expense of 
some of the red meats. 

Animal agriculture abroad has been fostered by huge 
exports of U. S. feed grain. Annual exports in the 
1926-30 period averaged only 1.8 million tons, but for 
1956-60 averaged 9.9 million tons. As Dr. D. Gale John- 
son, dean of social sciences, University of Chicago, 
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CHART 1: LARD EXPORTS, 1925 TO 1960 


pointed out recently, this upward surge is not likely to 
continue, but the high efficiency of feed grain produc- 
tion relative to that of livestock production works to 
the advantage of feeding materials. 

In the fat field, U. S. vegetable oil exports have risen 
sharply in recent years; the 1926-30 annual average 
was 5.3 million lbs., but for 1956-60 was 1,207 million. 

Trend charts on this page were prepared by the 
USDA Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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CHART 2: PORK EXPORTS, 1925 TO 1960 
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CHART 3: VARIETY MEAT EXPORTS, 1925-1960 
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CHART 5: TALLOW EXPORTS, 1925 TO 1960 
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“RECORD-O- 
WEIGHT” 


prints exact 


load weight on 
‘*PROJECT-O-WEIGHT"’ tape, ticket, or 


exclusive indicating device forms—mini- 
magnifies and illuminates LS Sationnd Ph mizes chance 
numerals—protects against iy ws for human 
costly reading errors. i an error. Avail- 
' able for ail dial 

models. 


FROM HOBART 


Bench “Project-O-Weight”’ | 
with pan 





Combination built-in pedestal dial 
with printer and overhead track 


HEAVY CAPACITY SCALES 


for all meat processing operations 


With capacities from 50 to 6,000 pounds, there’s a new 

Hobart heavy-capacity scale that’s exactly right for 

your needs— bench, floor, built-in or overhead-track 

type. Take your choice of indicators, too: exclusive tape- 

driven dial (with optional ‘‘Record-O-Weight’’ printer) 

...exclusive projected-image ‘‘Project-O-Weight’’... : 
easy-to-read beams with sliding poises...or exclusive ~ Portable Bultt-incabinet Floor “Project- _. " . Combination 


: bench dial dial O-Weight” track and built-in 
combination of ‘“‘Project-O-Weight”’ and beams. on stand _ _ cabinet dial 


The Hobart name on these scales assures you they’re 
quality design—engineered for sustained accuracy and i= 2 
dependability under hard usage. They will give you the - 

same satisfaction meat processors have had with Hobart U Al 
power meat saws, grinders, slicers and mixers for many H 


years. You should have the facts on file—write The -pyssawane oo sp ee 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 213, Troy, Ohio. — we 


Nationwide Factory -Trained Sales and Service...over 200 offices 


Hobart moohinas 


A Complete Line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Computing Scales, and Food Store, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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NE OF THE most dangerous 
QO jobs in the meat trucking 

business is that of demounting 
and inflating of tires. 

For years, a sledge hammer and 
wedge approach was used to sepa- 
rate tire and wheel. Recently, several 
new and safer methods have been 
introduced to help cut down the 
accident toll and make the job easi- 
er. One of these, Break-Safe, is 
shown in the pictures below. 

It is a simple device that works 
mechanically through the use of a 
large screw that is hand-turned. 
Pry bars forced down by the screw 
free the tire. The device is designed 
to accomplish this without damaging 
the sidewalls, cutting the bead or 
producing dented or sprung rims 
and wheels. It also protects the op- 
erator from flying locking rings 
when it is put into position just be- 
fore first pressuring. 

Don’t let your mechanics think 
that they can pull the thermostats 
out of your delivery trucks just be- 
cause summer is almost here. Many 





have tried it. Removing a thermo- 
stat for any reason can greatly in- 
crease fuel consumption, reduce 
power and contribute to spark plug 
fouling due to an accumulation of 
excessive carbon deposits on the ve- 
hicle’s insulators. 

If you run into excess plug foul- 
ing, always check to see if the rig 
has a thermostat in it. That thermo- 
stat is important in getting your en- 
gine up to its most efficient oper- 
ating temperature quickly and keep- 
ing it there through proper coolant 
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Truck Talk 


By CHET CUNNINGHAM 








circulation. Remember, leave those 
thermostats in your delivery trucks. 

A hot engine sometimes is hard 
to start. This problem can be caused 
by excessive fuel vapors in the in- 
take manifold, a result of percolating 
or spill-over from the carburetor 
fuel bowl. This means there is a 
shortage of oxygen in the manifold. 

Solve the problem by throwing 
the throttle wide open to bring in 
oxygen and to flush out the man- 
ifold. Push the accelerator down 
and leave it. 

Get more wear and better mile- 
age out of your truck tires. Get 
to know more about your tires, es- 
pecially with regard to their care. 
B. F. Goodrich offers the following 
suggestions. 

Overinflation and underinflation 
are two major causes of tire wear. 
Overinflation can damage your tires 
seriously. It does not compensate 
for overloading . . . It does not add 
strength to the tire ... In fact, it 
actually weakens the cord body by 


BEF OUR Ee: 
Sledge ham- 
mer and 
wedge ap- 
proach of 
separat- 
ing tire from 
wheel is dan- 
gerous and 
has resulted in 
many serious 
accidents. 


AFTER: Simple 
device works 
mechani- 
cally through 
use of large 
screw that is 
hand - turned. 
Pry bars 
forced down 
by screw free 
the tire easily. 















reducing the ability of the body to 
absorb road shocks. 

Overinflation leads to these de- 
fects: rapid wear in the center por- 


tion of the tread; increased ten- 
dency toward bruises and impact 
breaks; excessive strain on beads 
and rim; abnormal tire growth; 
stretching of tread and tread crack- 
ing; abnormal stresses and strains 
in the tread, resulting in separation; 
more cuts and snags; harder riding 
and reduced cushioning, resulting in 
increased upkeep cost on equipment, 
and reduced traction and skid re- 
sistance because less tread comes 
in contact with the road. So, try to 
avoid overinflation. 

Underinflation is a bad practice, 
too. Tires are designed to operate 
at certain recommended inflations 
that provide normal flexing with 
proper deflection and road contact. 
Underinflation leads to: tread wear 
on shoulders; irregular tread wear; 
excessive heat, causing ply separa- 
tion; increased tendency to bruise, 
and tread separation. 

For best tire wear, inflate to rec- 
ommended pressures when tires are 
cool. Check pressure regularly. 
Tighten valve caps and catch slow 
leaks. Lower tire pressure if your 
load usually is below maximum. 
Never bleed tires to relieve build- 
up. If excessive build-up does occur, 
reduce your load or speed or both. 
Use the type and size tire that has 
the correct capacity for your load. 
Check your tires carefully—save 
your checkbook! 

Are you paying too much for your 
truck insurance? There’s a good 
chance that you are doubling on 
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Can be furnished with rollers, 


» “Million-cycle M20 head 


ball top, or flat plate 


Tension control 








wth: Straps mixed and varied 
ack- sizes and shapes of containers. 








l re- Ball top facilitates turning 
omes package for cross strapping. 





Moveable Foot pedal operation 


your 
« SIGNODE M20-E 
yuild- 


occur, 


both. Heart of this fast new power strapping 


rt has 
jad “machine is its million-cycle head 
a) 


r your 
good 
ag on 
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Here is a power strapping machine with speed 
enough to satisfy any production requirement plus 
the dependability to keep production rolling stead- 
ily in spite of high humidity and low temperatures. 

Heart of this machine is the superlatively engi- 
neered M20 head, which has proved its ability over 
the past several years to operate continuously with- 
out attention through a million cycles or more in 
the hardwood flooring, paper, textiles, steel and 
other industries. 





First in steel strapping 
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Strap take-up of this M20-E is unlimited; it 
straps mixed package sizes without adjustment. 
When tension adjustment is required, the turn of 
a dial does it. And the machine itself is mounted 
on wheels so that it is readily moveable to facili- 
tate floor cleaning. 

Write for more facts about the M20-E, or ask 
the Signode man near you. 





STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2696 North Western Avenue e Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal » Toronto 
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certain kinds of coverage, not tak- 
_ ing discounts coming to you and not 
cutting some corners that can be 
cut to save money. 

Have a talk with your insurance 
agent. Make certain that you have 
adequate coverage, but look for 
places to save money. First, go over 
the type of coverage you now have. 
Look for these features as possible 
money-saving areas: 

@ Duplicate coverage. Avoid dou- 
bling up on the same item. For ex- 
ample, don’t pay for medical cover- 
age in a truck policy when you may 
be paying for it through your health 
and accident policy. 

@ Does your policy have a lay-up 
clause? This means that if your in- 
sured vehicle is laid up for more 
than 30 days, insurance can be sus- 
pended and a proportionate return 
of your premium will be made to 
you. This applies to repair work, in- 
activity or winter storage. 

The figure 5 is important in in- 
surance. With many company pol- 
icies you get a fleet discount if 
you insure five or more rigs. This 
applies to either cars or trucks. 
Discounts run up to 2 per cent. 

Premium reductions usually can 
be obtained by applying deducti- 
bles to your liability plan. For ex- 
ample: If yee: ‘amity injury claims 


start payment after the first $250, a 
25 per cent premium saving often 
can be made. 

The “experience rating plan” is 
something else you will want to in- 
vestigate. It compares your risk with 
that of average fleets of similar size. 
If your accident record at the end 
of the year is below the average, 
you earn a better insurance rate. If 
you had more accidents than the av- 
erage, you pay higher premiums. 

Look into your truck insurance. 
Make certain it is exactly what you 
need and that you are not paying 
too much for it. 


. 


President Signs Bills 

Bills signed into law by President 
Kennedy include: 

HR-3980 extending until June 1, 
1964, the discretionary authority of 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to permit the continued 
use of certain food additives and 
pesticides until tolerances are estab- 
lished by the FDA; 

S-153 extending until June 1, 1963, 
the President’s authority to reorgan- 
ize federal agencies, subject to Con- 
gressional veto, and 

HR-4363 broadening a Congres- 
sional study of state powers to tax 
companies in interstate commerce. 


Minnesota Solons Might 
Well Survey Ham at Home 


A resolution protesting the federal 
ham moisture regulation and peti- 
tioning U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman to revoke 
it was approved by the dairy prod- 


ucts and livestock committee of thel@® 


Minnesota House of Representatives, 

“We can get water out of a tapa 
lot cheaper than from a ham,” as- 
serted Rep. Alvin Hofstad of Madi- 
son, chairman of the committee and 
co-sponsor of the resolution asking 
for USDA action. 

Minnesota has no meat inspection 
law. Regulations promulgated by the 
State Department of Agriculture, 


Dairy and Food, under the general ” 


food laws include definitions and 
standards for a few prepared meats 


and meat food products, but ham is@e® 


not among them. Freeman served 
three two-year terms as governor 
of Minnesota before becoming U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture this year. 


38th Meat Board Meeting 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, will hold its 38th 
annual meeting on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 14-15, at the Broad- 
view Hotel in Wichita, Kan. 





INOW! A LOW COST | 


dry stylus 


PANDUX- 


Highly portable field service 





unit records temperature and =. S33. FOUR .-.¢ 5? 
time on a replaceable paper LSS at RANG Bs:_3) ‘i 
chart, in permanent or tem- iG y 20° F. to 220° Fiv aa 


porary installations, in any 
position. May be packed 
with shipments or encased in 
polyethylene bag for humid 
or corrosive atmospheres. No 
ink to spill, run or freeze. 
May be sealed to prevent 
tampering. Only 3-15/16” 
dia. by 2-7/8”, wt. 14 oz. 


RECOMMENDED FOR 


@ Perishable goods in trans- 
it—iand, sea or air—or 
in storage. 

@ Refrigerator or freezer 
storage. 

@ Low temperature ovens, 
curing rooms, incubators, 
greenhouses. 

@ Offices, factories, as- 
sembly halls, hospital 
rooms and other enclo- 
sures. 


Heating and air condi 
tioning systems. 


PACIFIC TRANSDUCER CORP. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited.. 





RECORDING 
* THERMOMETER | 


~40° F. to 140° F.”*/ weiss 


ae ~%S 
Se Minus 40° F. to 160°F/ |’ \ 
Minus 30° F. to 70° F. 
24 HOUR or 7 DAY 
Spring Clock Movement 





MODEL 585 
only $3950 
F.0.B. LOS ANGELES 


Your order will be filled through your nearest dealer. 
Phone GR 8-1134 or write Dept. NP-41 


11836 W. Pico Blvd 


Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


- Some Territories Still Open. 
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Symbol... 


in PROVISIONER ADVERTISEMENTS 


indicates those companies who are supplying specifica- 
tions and detailed buying information on their products 
(or services) in the 1961 Purchasing Guide—to help you 
make better buying decisions. 


GET THE FULL STORY 


You're undoubtedly using the Purchasing 
Guide as a matter of course when work- 
ing on buying decisions. Why not gain 
the greatest benefit from its use by mak- 
ing it your practice to study the special 
product information pages carried by 
many of the leading suppliers to your Gu 
industry? Sections A thru: M is the place this 
to look for detailed, 
tion—the kind you need to make the 
best buying decisions. 















Be sure to study their product information pages when 
consulting the Purchasing Guide. 


The torch symbol 
is being used by 
many of our Na- 
tonal Provisioner 
advertisers to in- 
dicate to you that 
they carry de- 
tailed product in- 
formation in the 
pages of the 196! 
ide, Look for 
symbol and 
let it light the 
way for you to 
better buying. 


specific informa- 
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NEW SPEED! 

AMAZING ACCURACY 
ing FOR “ON-THE-RAIL" WEIGHING 
1 Meat 


s 38th 
4y and 


soa ~FAIRBANKS-MORSE OVERHEAD TRACK SCALES 


From dressing floor to shipping 4 
dock . . . weighing sides or 
quarters...the faster, more 
accurately on-the-rail 
weighing moves, the 
faster your profits 
pile up! [ 

Fairbanks-Morse Overhead Track Scales combine 
our exclusive, fast-reading “Floaxial” Dial with year- 
in, year-out accuracy. 

F-M Overhead Track Scales feature scientifically 
ground and heat treated pivots and bearings—all 
bearings self-aligning—all like parts interchangeable. 
The live rail is completely checked, both longitudi- 
nally and transversely. 

Exclusive “Floaxial” Dial provides fast, automatic 
read-outs. No “reading line” to slow down produc- 
tion. Dial may be placed up to 6 feet from scale for 
extra convenience. F-M ‘Printomatic” is available for 





cts 


= automatically printed weight records. 
Fairbanks-Morse Overhead Track Scales are avail- 
-" able with special lever lengths. Also, models to ac- 


commodate deep or shallow headroom above your 
track system. Two dial styles—pillar or cabinet. For 





rbol further information, write: 

-— 3 C. G. Gehringer; Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Scale 
is Division, 19-01 Route 208; Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
i vw 

te 

- FAIRBANKS MORSE 
“ . A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPONENT OF 








FAIRBANKS WHITNEY 
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When you want a — ? o - 
Finer Emulsion : cs \, 





When you want a firmer sausage that is extra tender Economy 
...or seek a new way to use tough materials like pork 
skins and beef lips...look to the KOCH Mikro-Cut. 
A simple, fine-cutting and emulsifying machine capable 
of powerful and versatile performance. 


Upkeep costs are lower. There is no actual contact 
between the edges of the cutting tools. Cutting edges 
last longer. Bearings come with semi-permanent lubri-,. 

. aaa ca 
cation; there are no grease fittings. 
Better Emulsifying 
The Mikro-Cut produces the finest emulsions with little 
temperature rise. The sausage is smoother, with great 


High Capacity 
Output is high because power is used for cutting rather 


capacity to hold fat and water in a stable emulsion. than squeezing. It takes between 1% and 2% minutes 
y - to emulsify 350 lbs. of wiener batter through a 30 H.P. 
Simplicity Mikro-Cut. 


The operator needs no special skill. Only 3 settings 
control degree of fine-cut. Control is obtained simply Liberal Time Payment and Equipment Rental 
by removing or inserting one of the cutting rings. Plans. 


a] 


2520 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, Mo., U.S.A. 
Victor 2-3788 / TWX: KC 225 | 
T 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 


USDA Buys Carcass Lamb Last 








Meat Production Down; ‘Above Volume Last Year | Week For Eligible Institutions 

. Meat production under federal inspection for the week ended April la wid ahs. cet 
8 declined considerably to 404,000,000 lbs. from 423,000,000 Ibs. for the P 

last week of 1,029,000 lbs. of carcass 

previous week, but was about 8,000,000 Ibs. larger than for the corre- lambs for distetation:4p difaiiiie-ien- 

sponding week of last year. Slaughter of only sheep and lambs held sofit: chavitelde ientiioiiens ‘Titiees 

steady with the previous week, while hog kill and slaughter of calves ca d for Choice grade 55 /65-Ib 

numbered smaller than last year. Cattle kill numbered about 29,000 P 


carcasses ranged from 35.41¢ to 


head above the 1960 count, while slaughter of hogs was down by about 36.55¢ per Ib. and on the same 


92,000 head. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes ap- 


grade 55-lb. and under weights from 
ear below as follows: ; 
Pi 37.10¢ to 38.50¢ per lb. The price on 
BEEF PORK ' * : a 
Week Ended Number Production (Excl. lard) Good grade 59 Ib. and lighter car 
M's Mil Ibs. Number Production casses was 36.58¢ per lb. 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. * 
Poe a er 335 214.4 1,180 164.3 Bids were accepted from 10 out of 
April 1, 1961... s+ 368 219.4 1,300 178.0 14 firms which together had offered 
9, 1 AN ed eo OS g 3 177.0 
~~ — weak uéieiann aioe a total of 3,948,000 Ibs. Total cost of 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT the purchases was $377,000, bring- 
‘s il. Ibs. umber Production PROD. : 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. ing the aggregate cost to $3,468,000 
April 8, 1961 eee eee. 95 10.6 300 15.0 404 on 9,387,000 lbs. of the meat the 
fee STME ooo se kee i , 
po Tas Ae eae ame 97 10.9 252 12.6 396 agency has bought since the start of 
1950-61 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and ee _—— wee ae will 
Lambs, 369,561. r ri throu ay 7. 
1950-61 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and alcatel tate 8 y 
Lambs, 137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
a CATTLE Hoss AMI PROVISION STOCKS 
ae iit oreeeee Provision stocks as reported to the 
Da a) 1,050 604 238 139 e : 
Bi Ot glucan, 1,045 601 236 137 American Meat Institute totaled 
z mat 9; B96... sls... 1,041 599 237 139 153,900,000 Ibs. on April 1. This vol- 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. ume was 25 per cent below the 206,- 
Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 500,000 lbs. a year earlier. 
rele Bs) G9GE oboe. a 200 122 103 50 a 36.5 : 
roi. 4. 106%... .:.-5. Nh aS 109 104 50 cs 40.0 Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
Me FG oe ccencncens 197 112 106 50 13.9 41.8 fat totaled 55,100,000 lbs., or 13 per 


cent below the 63,400,000 Ibs. in stock 
about a year earlier. 
The accompanying table shows 


U. S. Meat Imports Down in Feb.; Beef Volume Up | stocks in million pounds and how 















: é : they compared percentage-wise with 
Foreign meat entered the United States in a volume of 52,277,992 lbs. y P = g : 
: ae i r holdings two weeks previously and 
in February. Down from inshipments during January, this volume was & year cortices 
slightly smaller than the 53,301,057 lbs. which entered in February of ainsi oui _ 
last year. Beef imports totaling 29,828,016 lbs. in February, were up Apr.1 Mar. 18 Apr. 2 
from 25,892,049 lbs. last year. U. S. meat imports are listed below: Pikeiin Dette: — _— 7 
ontact Country of origin —Fresh meats and edible offal— —Cured meats— —— PRESET ina bi - 
edges Beef, Veal L&aM Pork Beef Pork we ee os “a ps 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds wee. eh vara 45 125 115 
. lubri- ¢ MEE ck ed wcteoet havesee | tmewae - » Lceeeaitek ay, deen - 8 rrr ET) TCS 3.4 100 7 
ca MOMENI oie cay cho eae nga 9,615,388 alll OS aa eS a Te a Ret. ae 29 93 69 
MME iG ctcccicict ee cdmecenson” |) mathe  -lsaecem + cmeeeien , Sacre Spareribs ........... 5.7 116 83 
MEA eos os oy ete ed da ee 764,592 2,046 2,431,621 3,682 402,985 yoo | | oe 12.4 110 89 
EN oA Soy. 6. ls Sakae 0 LSet awakes | a eee” — eeSeee 672 ReOGNY cco kes cs ue aus 4.6 102 
RR Soo 3 o-8 coe dee Cece a eee on tieceem - Sgeeeee weceee 1,574 CT 18.5 105 119 
MN Oo Ove 0s oe Rees peek, i ee oe eS ee 16,485 Total frozen pork ...126.1 101 75 
rather ME he aac cass Caw cker ed eee’) eet = leat Cs weet wm ees Pork—cured, in cure: 
New Zealand ..2....:.50.sc0- 5,838,576 300,451 4,061 ro DS héllies ....... 6.1 102 60 
inutes MUM OMER fos oe osc 2,918,553 25,140 1,561 23,950 6,890 Fat backs ............ 3.9 87 93 
Totale—Web. 1961 .....2.5.50: 29,828,016 4,288,535 2,437,243 233,637 428,606 Hams, S.P.-D.C. ...... 7.8 55 54 
0OHP Wetland sho ae 25,892,049 4,286,796 2,406,461 232,835 508,787 Pienies, S.P.-D.C. . Use 114 66 
aes < Bellies, S.P.-D.C. ..... 6.6 105 98 
Canned meats——————_ Cooked Sausage General Other cured, in cure . 2.6 104 104 
Beef Pork Miscel. beef (treated) miscel. Totals Total cured, in cure . 27.8 81 71 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Total pork prod. ....... 153.9 97 75 
ental Argentina .... 2,785,555 ...... 22,587 1,460,897 ...... 22,400 4,494,812 Lard and RPF ......... 55.1 122 87 
yen Australia ...... EGO 2 Leis © TORI ewe ar ahr pins 1,680 13,658,966 
sah se oe VN Fee a NC BRE 840 3,040 
a tie eae ioe 138,500 i ee 7,263 246,633 4,006,632 MEAT PRODUCTS GRADED 
SHORT... 5o0s 6 ccc ccms 3,683,974 406,060 ...... 405,573 14,400 4,510,679 
Germany AN aan an Waimea Woe? fee 162,784 Meat and meat products graded or 
| SNA AES eee 547, Me: .cueawe, a. eecen  stmene 590, . 7 aigia 
P «— eeeeeanten we. ee ees ee 2:765,391 accepted as complying with specifi- 
ft Mexico wecgtss tenses cesese  aeneee tegen teense senees ery ' cations of the U. S. Department of 
Paraguay ...... 99,720 ...... Sie ae 0) Mr Nhe Naa we. es 99,720 Agriculture (in 000 Ibs.): 
BME 5. Teeeee s 1,168,177 I PEE 1,168,249 Feb Feb 
Uruguay ...... GPO evict ©. ceawan. 9 KEsacin io, \aameaes  . eoee 436,052 1961 1960 
BUratiere eke oe. ck 194,201 67,242) ke ae 29,678 28,717 3,295,932 Beer Py 
Totals— Veal.and Cait .............. 11,791 10,319 
Feb. 1961 .... 3,402,327 8,885,503 546,017 1,460,897 452,541 = 314,670 52,277,992 ‘au nae 97.496 17,398 
Feb. 1960 .... 6,619,217 11,307,423 869,384 345,000 414,625 327,480 53,301,057 Sellen tate tay 885315 861.577 
Note: In addition to the above, imports of horse meat (in pounds) for February 1961 were Bull, stag y "205 
as follows: Argentina—624,288, Canada, 17,125, and Mexico 19,500. ; 


Other meats, lard 


650 
11,809 12,281 
Grand totals 


Sdibvscemmate 567,774 574,563 
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PROCESSED MEATS . . . SUPPLIES 


























_ USDA Buys 5,823,000 Ibs. 
e 
February Meat Production Down From 1960 Ba gg gee 
ae : urchase o 000 lbs. o: 
Page a in serene i oe totaled ee for distribution to the needy and ite 
s. in February for a 5 per cent drop from last year's volume of 2,- use in the national school lunch pro. pe 
158,000,000 lbs. for the month. Most of the decrease was in pork, vol- ae } leat k b c 
- gram was made late last week by C 
ume of which was down by about 14 per cent from last year. Of the U. S. Department of Agriculture C 
February, 1961, production, 1,085,000,000 lbs. were beef, down from Prices paid for lard packed in 1- } 
1,086,000,000 lbs. in February, 1960; 73,000,000 Ibs. veal, up from 72,- or 2-Ib. cartons ranged from 14.16¢ 
000,000 Ibs.; 822,000,000 lbs. pork, down from 940,000,000 lbs., and to 14.24¢ per lb. and on product ( 
63,000,000 Ibs. lamb and mutton, up from 60,000,000 Ibs. last year. packed in 3-lb. tins, 15.98¢ to 16.10¢ 
February, 1961, lard production at 181,000,000 lbs. compared with 203,- per lb. Total cost of the purchase 
000,000 Ibs. for the same month last year. The two-month total meat was about $876,000. Pr 
volume of 4,376,000,000 Ibs. was about 4 per cent smaller than last USDA accepted 3,168,000 Ibs. of 
year, due to the reduced output of pork. Estimated commercial meat carton lard from three of 13 bidders 
and lard production and livestock slaughter appear below as follows: who offered a total of 9,264,000 Ibs, : 
COMMERCIAL MEAT AND LARD PRODUCTION BY MONTHS IN MILLION LBS., 1961-60 A total of 2,655,000 Ibs. of tinned gig 
Beef Veal Pork L&M Totals Lard Ch 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 lard was accepted from four of seven ! 
1,234 1,192 81 78 1,056 72 68 2,333 2,394 206 239 bidders who offered 10,170,000 Ibs, 
1,085 1,086 73 72 822 940 63 60 2,043 2,158 181 203 ‘ h b h : 
1.197 83 $00 1 2,322 223 Last week’s purchases brought the | 
r 2,107 2 | 
1,199 76 904 61 2°240 po total to 58,185,000 Ibs. at a cost of 
—_ os = 4 2,941 198 $9,368,000 since the program started 
1,304 2 so 65 2.317 192 in January. Shipment will be during 
2,310 186 ‘ 
1.259 98 384 70 $311 be the period May 15 through June 10. 
Dec. 1146 79 367 et 2.243 208 ed M . 
, 208 
Jan.-Feb..... 2,319 2,278 154 150 1,768 1,996 135 128 4,376 4,552 387 442 USDA Buys Chopp eat 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
COMMERCIAL LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER BY MONTHS, IN 00's, 1961-60 in its initial h £ ch 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep & La mbs ture, in its initial purchase of chop- 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 ped meat under the _ recently 
MIAN Sak slots 2,115.7 2,031.0 666.4 647.2 6,792.6 7,779.7 1,453.5 1376.2 we thi . 
Feb. ie EO 1,862.1 1,858.4 608.7 10.6 6,024.7. 7,008.5 1,239.1 1,195.4 announce program, Is wee ¢ 
Sees ,063. 9 7,340.2 1,217.5 
Die cont 1,855.0 599.4 6,588.1 Hed bought 362,700 Ibs. of the product 
i ea aes pong 6,506.1 1,263.0 for distribution to needy American : 
ieee 2,064.7 605.0 5,173.1 aane families. Prices paid ranged from c 
= Sbeaaaie aaee a4 —. 1413.8 46.37¢ to 47.00¢ per lb. for a total € 
BEN cio 2,238.9 802.0 6,452.3 1,525.4 cost of $170,000. Bids were accepted B 
 . o PTT 2,108.2 775.3 6,793.3 1,338.6 f f 10 fi hich had of 
ty oo 2,010.1 688.3 6,790.5 1,265.1 rom two o irms which had ol- 
Jan.-Feb. ... 3,977.8 3,884.4 ,275.1 1,257.8 12,817.3 | 14,788.2 2,692.6 «2,571.6 fered a total of 7,918,950 Ibs. Deliv- 
ery will be May 8 through June 3. i 
; P 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE CHGO. WHOLESALE SAUSAGE CASINGS Sheep casings: Per hank) 
Pork, sausage, bulk (f.0.b. Chgo.) SMOKED MEATS (Lel prices quoted to manu- tas con RAMGE ec cae Saeed Cc 
ee rare 35 @43 facturers of sausage) 99/94 wi. .......6500: 4.20@4.25 C 
Pork saus. sheep cas., Wednesday, April 12, 1961 Beef rounds: (Per set) PT a ad ae ea 3.65@3.75 G 
in 1-lb. package ... .544% @67 Hams, to-be-cooked, (av.) , aie r y z. 
git cues tans, ~ ate + pg Clear, 29/35 mm. ....1.30@1.50 18/20 mm. «.....+.++- 2.70@ 2.80 
. Clear, 35/38 mm. ....1.30@1.50 Ore Gls ais saawaenaes 1.55 @ 1.65 
in 1-Ib. package ..... 65 @70 Hams, fully cooked, Clear, 35/40 mm 1.15@1.40 
Franks, skinless, 1-lb. - 504% @ 53 14/16, wrapped .......... 47 Clear, 38/40 mm. **""1'35@ 1.60 
om i mw —— pa = a “litte aan 45 Not clear, 40 mm./up 95@1.00 CURING MATERIALS one 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 56 @60 Hams, fully cooked, Not clear, 40 mm./dn 80@ 85 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. Cwt) F 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 40 @47 16/18, wrapped ......... 46 Beef weasands: (Each) ean a = or age ge 12. 
Polish sausage, self- Bacon, fancy, de-rind, Me 1. 8M inv... 80 2 SO SS ay 5.95 
service pack. ........ 68 @74 8/10 lbs., wrapped ...... 44 No. 1, 22 in./up ...... 14@ 1 nce sefned pow A Tat 
New Eng. lunch spec. . .644%2@71 Bacon, fancy, sq. cut, seed- ure refined powder nitra — 
Olive loaf, bulk ....... 4914 @54 less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped 43 Beef middles: (er set) of soda, f.o.b. N.Y. ..... 10. 
Blood, tongue, n.c. ....51% @66 Bacon, No. 1, sliced, 1-lb. Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.75@3.85 Salt, paper-sacked, f.o.b. os 
Blood, tongue, a.c. ....49 @64 heat seal, self-service, pkg. 55 Spec. wide, 24%-2% in. 2.75@3.00 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton .. 30. ( 
Pepper loaf, bulk ..... 53% @68 Spec. med. 1%-2% in. 1.85@2.10 Rock salt in 100-lb. 
Pickle & pimento loaf . .47% @54 Narrow, 1%-in./dn. ...1.15@1.20 eure f.0.b. whse., Chgo. . 28.50 
nace yee SPICES Beef bung caps: (Each) f.0.b. spot, N.Y. ........ 6.25 
; ; tone > aaa ‘ (Basis Chicago, original Clear, 5 in./up ...... 42@ 46 Refined standard cane 
New Eng. lunch spec., : Clear, 4%-5 inch 34@ 38 : 9.267 
sliced, 6, 7-oz. doz. ..4.17@4.92 barrels, bags, bales) pmol 44% inch _... 21@ 23 gran., delv’d. Chgo. ..... : 
Olive loaf, Whole Ground peal 3%44 inch tees 1s@ 17 Packers curing sugar, 100- 
sliced, 6, 7-oz.. doz. ..3.02@3.84 llspice, prime .... 86 96 ‘ Rots r Ib. bags, f.0.b. Reserve, 8.60 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. ..2.87@4.80 resifted ......... 99 1.01 Beef bladders, salted: (Each) one less 2% paereresesee . 
P&P loaf, sliced, Chili pepper ....... = 58 7% inch./up, inflated cess, .. oe 
6, 7-0z., dozen ...... 2.87@3.60 Chili powder ....... % 58 61%4-7% inch, inflated 14 erelose, sige Pasta * oe 
Coven, Zanzibar ... 4 _ 514-6% inch, inflated 14 Ex-warehouse, Chicago .. . 
Ginger, Jamaica .. 
Pork casings: (Per hank) 
DRY SAUSAGE See 6 36 men./Q0wn ......- 5.75@6.10 SDs 0 WEES de 
“(Lel, Ib.) Mustard flour, fancy 43 20/38 MM. .....6esecee 5.75@6.10  (Lel., 1b.) Whole Ground © 
Cervelat, hog bungs ..1.10@1.12 i Re ae 38 32/35 mm. ........-- 5.20@5.40 Caraway seed ..... 0 35 
a err are 61@ 63 West Indies nutmeg 1.60 35/38 mm. --4.10@4.50 Cominos seed ...... 37 42 
RR ORS 79@ 81 Paprika, American, 38/42 mm. .......... 3.25@3.50 Mustard seed 
Holsteiner ............. 91@ 93 WOO. 2 .cccccsesee *e 55 Hog bungs: (Each) famey i ...ccseees 20 
i (RM eSicc a oe'ees 1.04@ 1.06 Paprika, Spanish, Sow, 34 inch cut ........ 64@66 yellow Amer. :... 20 
Salami, Genoa style ....1.15@1.17 . Ot Se rae ie 80 Export, 34 inch cut ..... 60 @62 ro 37 46 
Salami, cooked ......... 52@ 54 Cayenne pepper ..... 63 Large prime, 34 in. ....46@48 Coriander, 7 
Se eee 92@ 94 Pepper: Med. prime, 34 in. ...... 34@36 Morocoo, No. 1 .. 32 = 
DESEO aaa .. -1.06@1.08 Se ae ae 59 Small prime, 34 in. ..... 17@19 Marjoram, French . 54 
CO ee 94@ 96 RS sis 6 ite «3-0 63 68 Middles, cap off ........ 72@74 Sage, Dalmatian, } 
ins es cadrene 77@ 79 Se eee 77 83 OS ee 11@12 Sah SBR CSRS eee eee 59 66 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
lard Oe April 11, 1961 April 12, 1961 
nd for | CARCASS BEEF BEEF PRODUCTS CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS FANCY MEATS 
1 pro. Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) db.) 
Tongues, No. 1, 100’s 32 P (Lel., Ib.) 
Choice, 500/600 as 39% Yon : ’ 
ek by Choice, 600/700... 39 Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 29%en Pipinds., 6/700 one VG eete C/ihem: ......... — 
ilture Choice, 700/800 ...... 38 Hearts, regular, 100’s 23 @ 2314 Hinds.. 20 ....... 51 @57 12-0Z./UP ++ ee ree eee eee eee 135 
5 : Good, 500/600 ...... 36% Livers, regular, 100’s 19n Rounds, cut across, Beet Bvere, selected ........... 33 
in }. ae... 361, Livers, selected, 35/50’s_ 25 flank. a Beef kidneys ................. 31 
’ coe . Tri ld ry Os cece. 6 os 50 @56 Oxtai % 
14.1 ae peee 35 ee, scalded, 00s .. 7 @ 7% Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..51 @56 setalbenis culinary - 
viet | Sammercial cow. S1M@S3 Tipe, unscalded, 100% Short loins, untrim. ..77° @90 VEAL SKIN-OFF 
‘oduct Canner-cutter, cow .. 32% Lips, ecaldad 100° Short loins, trim. -105 @139 
, » 100’s 15% Flank 
16 10¢ i eee rs hilt cic lencadidiatae 16 @20 ; (Careass prices, Icl., Ib.) 
. ogee Raa 4 Wile oes) cece ccc cee @64 Prime, 90/120 .......... 60 @ 
chase PRIMAL BEEF CUTS Ti a bing Arm chucks ......... 35% @39 Prime, 120/150 ........ 59 @62 
Pris db.) pO Serre 36 @41 Choice, 90/120 ......... 50 @54 
ae ain, 00/70 Ged 18 @88 Rinteie. opeicasccscn 15% @21 Choice, 120/150 ........ 48 @53 
bs. Sq. chux, 70/90 37 @37 Choice steer: Choice calf, all wts. ...43 @46 
. of Armehux, 80/110 ....341% @ =" FANCY MEATS Carcass, 6/700 ....... 424% @44 Good, 60/90 ............ 43 @49 
dders Ribs, 25/35 (cl) ....58 @62 Beef tongues, db.) Carcass, 7/800 ....... 41 @42% potent etal tetete eens = os 
Briskets, (cl) ...... 31 corned, No + ROCA C 38 Carcass, 8/900 ....... 40 @41 eee eee eee Sete Sa A e 
10 Ibs, Navels, No. 1....... 15% @16 oe oa” 33 Hinds., 6/700 ........ 2.6 CON, Ee. 
inn Flanks, rough No. 1 .16 @161%4 eal breads, ee “OZ. . 98 Hinds., 7/800 ........ 48% @55 
ed Gig maths : ‘s TPO /GUR oo osceeees. 130 Rounds, cut across, CARCASS LAMB 
seven ee are o Calf tongues, 1-lb./dn. 27 San OFF occas 4814 @55 del., Ib.) 
0 Ibs a wen deasien Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..50 @56 — pot vette eens = oa 
ls oo D/OUU ..... a Short loi : a MC, BOI/VD ..ceeccces 
tthe Tr loins, 50/70 Gch) 64 @73 BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS Ghert lotus trim, 78 @ee Pima, GOR 602.2. 35 @38 
. ’ @ J ~ 
ost of Sq. chux, 70/90 ..... 37 @37% FRESH nual esa = oa Choice, 45/55 la? eas 
arate as tee rgb Canner-cutter cow meat, (b.) Arm chucks ......... 3414 @38 Choice, 55/65 ........-. 35 @38 
arted a oe @57 ee ee 4414 @45 Briskets ............ 35 @41 Good, 35/45 .........-.. 35 @39 
‘uring Ribs, 30/35 (Icl) ..... 51 @53 ae lamang hac in Se 34 @39 
seule EN) 6+ 6s: Cl ea 4614 @47 ood, SS/G5 -....-----.- @ 
ne 10. pana — z ve ee Beef trimmings, ciate : (Carlots, Ib.) 
anks, rough No. @16%4 75/85%, barrels ....35 @35% Tae wee e eu Choice, 35/45 ........... 38 @42 
Good (all wts.): 85/90%, barrels 40 pinbeaney pelea a + Choice, 45/55 ........... 36 @39 
SS sas 44 @46 Boneless chucks, BECOMES GE Guy o's +82 Clrohee, SU/GD  .660s cose 33 @36 
; GPM: rics coe 36 @37 barrels 4414 @45 Hinds., 6/700 ........ = 3 
ricul- WeMetE? . 00... - 2. 29 @31 Beef cheek meat, Hinds., 7/800 ......... 45 @52 CARCASS BEEF 
chop- — ae ss = @53 e trimmed, barrels .... 34144b — = sgebapea 474 @54 (Carlots, Ib.) 
gms, Wim'd.. ...5... @63 eef head meat, bbls. ty, |  _ flank off .......--- " i 
ently pe eon luau an Ras., dia. bone, .0. ..48%4@55 Steer. choice, 6/700 ....41 G43, 
boneless, barrels .... 42 Short loins, untrim. .. @ Yr, ice, cee ® 2 
week Short loins, trim. ....58 @67 Steer, choice, Pye ae pe + 
DU oc ecctesacanus 16 @20 Steer, good, 6/700 ....384%.@40% 
oduct COW, BULL TENDERLOINS VEAL SKIN-OFF giles ties 48 @54 Steer, good, 7/800 ....38 @40 
rican C&C grade, fresh (Job lots, Ib.) Arm chucks ........-- 34% @38 Steer, good, 8/900 ....37 @39 
Cow, 3 lbs./down ..64 @68 (Careass prices, lcl., Ib.) 
from Cow, 3/4 Ibs. ......... 70 @73 ages 0 MA 57@58 
Cow, 4/5 Ibs. .......... 78 @81 oa aR 56 @58 . 
total Cow, 5 Ibs./up ........ oon Choice, 90/120, .........+... 53@54 PHILA. FRESH MEATS Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 
epted Bull, 5 Ibs./up ........ 92 @95 GU CEN OE os. ckcc veces 52@54 P PHILADELPHIA: del., Ib.) 
Good, 90/150 .............. 46@ 48 April 11, 1961 Loins, reg., 8/12 ..... 46 @49 
d of- a aa we eeees pb be PRIME STEER: (el., 1b.) Loins, reg., 12/16 ...45 @47 
Yeliy- CARCASS LAMB u PIO yee cs cna @36 Carcass, 5/700 ...... 45 @47 Boston butts, 4/8 ....37 @40 
EE NE 6 Ss pre ciweeivers 28 @ 30 Carcass, 7/900 44 @46% Ss i 
ws Sh ae Oe pareribs, 3 Ib./dn ...39 @42 
ne 3. iti sails dcl., Ib.) Rounds, flank off ...50 @54 Hams, sknd., 12/14 ..37 @40 
rime, 35/ ERE 38 @41% Loins, full, untr. ...55 @59 Picnics, s.s., 4/6 ....32 @34 
wakes Prime, 45/55 Ibs. ...... 37 @41% BEEF HAM SETS Ribs, 7-bone ......... 58 @62 Picnics, s.s., 6/8 ....32 @34 
—. Prime, 55/65 Ibs. ...... 35 @37 Insides, 12/up, Ib. - 5414 @55 Armchux Sbone .....37 @39 Bellies, 10/14 ....... 28 @31 
0@5.60 on ~_s Ibs. .....38 @41% Outsides, 8/up, Ib. ..... 5314 @54 Briskets, 5-bone ..... 33% @36 NEW YORK: dcl., Ib.) 
5 @5.35 pa aa a 37 @41% Knuckles, 7%4/up, Ib. ..54 @54% CHOICE STEER: Loins, reg., 8/12 ..... 44 @49 
904.3 anne pe . = — Carcass, 5/700 ...... 4214 @44 Loins, reg., 12/16 ....43 @47 
5 @3.75 > bP eee cece n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked Carcass, 7/900 ....... 41% @43% Boston butts, 4/8 ....37 @4l1 
0@2.80 _ Rounds, flank off ..48 @51 Hams, sknd., 12/16 ..40 @48 
5@ 1.65 PACIFIC COAST Ww Loins, full, untr. ...48 @51l Spareribs, 3 Ib./dn ...3742@45 
HOLESALE MEAT PRICES Loins, full, trim. ..60 @65 
Ribs, 7-bone ......... 52 @55 CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
S beak 1 s. Armchux 5-bone ..... 37 @39 eo. A 
ccwr) FRESH BE ngeles San Francisco No. Portland Briskets, 5-bone ..... 33% @36 PORK PRODUCTS 
$12.38 faa EF oa April 11 April 11 April 11 GOOD STEER: April 11, 1961 
ice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $40.50@42.00 $ 42.00 $41.50@43.00 Carcass, 5/700 ....... 41 @42% Hams, skinned, 10/12 .. 39% 
5.95 Chotes, 6-700 Ibs. ....... 39.75@ 41.00 40.00 @ 42.00 41.50 @ 43.00 Carcass, 7/900 ...... 40% @42 Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. BY 
vm ood, 5-600 Ibs. ......... 38.50 @ 40.50 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00@ 42.50 Rounds, flank off ...48 @51 Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 37 
~ 10.95 Good, i, ome ae 37.50@39.50 39.00 @ 40.00 40.00 @ 42.00 Loins, full, untr. ....46 @48 Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. ......-- 29% 
n oe | en 37.00 @38.50 38.50@ 40.00 37.50 @ 39.00 Loins, full, trim. ....57 @60 Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. ........ 28% 
. 30.50 cow: Ribs, 7-bone ........ 50 @53 cal og — oo wa 
Armchux 5-bone ..... 36 @38 ERNE S = ER 
98.50 Commercial, all wts. . 31.50@34.00 33.00 @ 35.00 34.00@36.00 Briskets, 5-bone ..... 331% @36 Gob lots, Ib.) 
Utility, all wts. ......... 32.00@33.50 32.00@33.00 33.00 @ 35.00 COW CARCASS: Pest VETS « «+ - --- «2+ 19% 
os Cannerccutter 0000.0. 30.50@32.50  31.00@32.00 —31.50@34.00 Comm’l., 300/700 ....38 @35% omsetioine, from. 10s a 
util. & com’l. ..... 36.00@39.00 36.00@37.00 38.00 @ 40.00 Utility, 350/700 .....33 @35%4 Neck bones, bibs. ....10 @10% 
. 9.267 FRESH CALF: Can-cut, 350/700 ....33 @35 Feet, s.c., bbls. ....... 9 @10 
Choice, 200 Ibs./down ... 46.00@48.00 N VEAL CARC.: Choice Good 
8.60 Good, '200 Ibs./down .... 45.00@46.00 44.0050.00 42.00 45.00 bn acta — se Ce 
LAMB (Ca ; . 90/120 Ibs. ...... 48@52 47@49 (Carcass carlots, ewt.) 
7.07 ca a (Springs) (Springs) (Springs) 120/150 Ibs. ..... 48@52 46@48 Omaha, April 12, 1961 
pl Prime, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 38.00@41.00 — 37.00@40.00 44.00 @ 47.00 LAMB CARC:: Choice steer, 6/700 ..$38.00@39.50 
Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 35.00@38.00  35.00@37.00 None quoted MO/aS ite... dead Brogan Choice steer, 7/800 .. 37.50@38.50 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ....... 38.00 @41.00 37.00@40.00 44,00@ 47.00 rll ® 7@40 Choice steer, 8/900 ..... none atd 
S pice, 55-65 Ibs. ...... 35.00 @ 38.00 Meikesnsces 39@42 35@38 Good steer, 6/800 
‘ 7 35.00@37.00 None quoted oO eer, 6/800 .... 36.00@37.50 
une Good, all wts. .......... 32.00@ 36.00 34.00 @38.00 41.00 @ 45.00 acid aaa Dias ses 36@39 34@38 Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 37.25@38.50 
—— FRESH PORK: (Carcass) (Packer style) (Packer style) (Packer styl CHGO. PORK S$ Cow. ec & utl. ..., 31,00@32.50 
42 135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3. No t S aaaeee . AUSAGE Pork loin ~ 2 <1.00042:50 
pm . No. ne quoted § None quoted 31.00@33.00 MATERIALS—FRESH rs pce é ee 41 mel > g 
i ‘it Pork trimmings: Gob lots) Bost. butts. 4/8 ...... 34 00@35 
oad ore oy @ 48.00 46.00 @ 48.00 44.50 @ 49.00 40% lean, barrels . ‘a @21 Hams, sknd., 12/16 ... 35.25@38.50 
a Pe Bite tbcs caw aeaies .00 @ 47.00 45.00 @ 47.00 44.50 @ 49.00 50% lean, barrels ... 21 Denver, April 12, 1961 
i ee (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 9896 jean barrel “1: Giyg  Giee Sines, CS... Bee 
. Anarene 32.00@37.00 -35,00@37.00 —-32.50@37.00 Pork head meat ....... 306 Gan ee Ae. 
Hans: tae ts Mapa Choice steer, 8/900 .. 37.00@37.50 
es ft i916 t ab 1 37 Good steer, 6/800 .... none qtd 
OR oss couns ced 43.00@48.00 — 43.00@50.00  —-46.00@51.00 , or ee ee Se -. 
3. ie 41.00@47.00 41.00@46.00 45.00@50.00 ae Cholee heifer, 6/700 .. 37.25@37.75 
1961 ‘ \ \ 7 untrimmed_............ 35 Good heifer, 5/700 35.00 
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PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, April 12, 1961) 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F.A. or Fresh Frozen 
__ JAS eee 8 Sree 39 
i, ee A Ss 3714 
Soe i Ro 36 
Ra ee ie, EO 3512 
RSS LY a 3542 
ee a ee 3512 
en. eee ee 3512 
a eee es 354on 
S544n. ..... Pe  aecasne 351en 
| ee 25 up, Oe Nee 32 
PICNICS 
F.F.A. or Fresh Frozen 
eee ee ee 2834 
Mcphee on oe Ses MG.) Giadcsss 271en 
BOPP 642408 OEE 27n 
i le i See 27n 
27%..... ££.8. @/up 3s in ....-. 27 
6 er fresh 8/up 2s in ....n.q. 
FRESH PORK CUTS 

Job Lot Car Lot 
4114 @42.. Loins, 12/dn ...... 4012 
40@41.... Loins, 12/16 ..... 39l2a 
eee Leins, 16/20 ...... .37 
» er Loins, 20/up ...... 3612 
3614 @37% Butts, 4/8 ........ 3412 
RES Butts, 8/12 ........ 34n 
BOs csicsces Butts, 8/up ....... 34n 
— 37% Ribs, 3/dn ........-- 36 

eases Ribs, 3/5 ...... 2912 
3 Mancnieta-ot Ribs, S/up .......... 22 


a-asked, b-bid, n-nominal 


LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 


Add %¢ to all drummed lard 
prices ending in 2 or 7. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 7, 1961 

Open High Low Close 
May 12.35 12.55 12.35 12.40b 
July 12.00 12.30 12.00 12.20 
Sept. 11.55 12.00 11.55 11.90 


Sales: 4,560,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Apr. 6: May, 141; July, 205, and 
Sept., 56 lots. 


MONDAY, APRIL 10, 1961 


May 12.50 12.55 12.40 12.50b 

July 12.40 12.52 12.35 12.52 
—50 

Sept. 11.95 12.15 11.95 12.15 


Sales: 3,880,000 lbs. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Apr. 
7: May, 145; July, 194, and Sept., 
63 lots. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11, 1961 


May 12.70 13.00 12.70 12.97a 
July 13.00 13.05 12.70 13.00a 
Sept. 12.70 12.75 12.42 12.75 

Sales: 6,920,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Mon., 
Apr. 10: May, 136; July, 213, and 
Sept., 64 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1961 
May 13.00 13.00 12.45 12.82a 
July 12.97 13.00 12.60 12.65 

—13.00 
Sept. 12.70 12.75 12.35 12.50a 

Sales: 3,800,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 
Apr. 11: May, 117; July, 231, and 
Sept., 78 lots. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1961 


May 12.75 12.75 12.65 12.65a 
July 12.60 12.75 12.60 12.62a 
Sept. 12.45 12.57 1240 12.47a 

Sales: 1,200,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Wed., 
Apr. 12: May, 113; July, 234, and 
Sept., 85 lots. 

40 


BELLIES 
F.F.A. or Fresh Frozen 
ESS a 291on 
a, re See von eee 2912 
Se Ce) eae es 2912 
 ianaiina ee | | RE ee. 29 
| Ie ie ere 261en 
2614 @ 261on 16/18 .26% @261on 
A are Aes Alcdvada 2416 


n.q. See. 23n 
Ae arcs aceecce BRIO ooemanien 23n 
G.A., froz., fresh D.S. clear 
rere freee AO o's siw-a:atea 22n 
Cates BE os 60% esters 22n 
i eee i, OCC 19n 
‘i, STE PN os suche 18n 
ee ey RE Oe 1514 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
a ee cee ee 10n 
ee oe, A 10 
OO CE id ee 10 
BE wecocsaseeee BOLUM. sus 8 sheen 12 
ee ce) ere: 1214 
og a ge are ok eee 13% 
ee ee Se Ss ocx 1334 
ee ik eS 1334 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Frozen or fresh Cured 
16@1612.. Sq. Jowls, boxed ...n.q. 
eee Jowl Butts, loose .141%4 


eee Jowl Butts, boxed .n.q. 





CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 

Stocks of drummed lard 
in Chicago were reported 
in pounds by the Board of 
Trade, as follows: 


Apr. 7, Apr. 8, 

1961 1960 
P.S. lard (a) 3,960,000 5,229,411 
P.S. lard (b) 40,000 80,000 
D.R. lard (a) 2,842,840 1,197,602 
DB terG GG) oss 1,667,213 
TOTAL LARD 6,842,840 8,174,226 


(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1960. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1960. 


SLICED BACON 
Sliced bacon production 
for the week ended March 
25, amounted to 17,569,419 
lbs., according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Meats About Steady 


Consumer commodities 
held fairly steady in price 
during the week ended 
April, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 
The average wholesale 
price index on meats at 
95.6 was down .1 per cent 
from the previous week 
and the same as a year 
earlier. The average pri- 
mary market price index 
was steady at 119.5, but .7 
per cent lower than a year 
ago. Current indexes were 
calculated on the basis of 
the 1947-49 average of 100 


cent. 


per 


HIGHER PORK, LOWER HOGS HELP MARGINS 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Pork and live hog prices, moving in opposite direc- 


tions, brought about a considerable narrowing of the 
broad minus margins this week. Markups. were fairly | 
general on pork products, while live hogs tended to 
average lower than last week. Margins on light hogs 


were just about halved. 











—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— —240-270 lbs. — 
Value Value Value 
ioe —, 
per percwt. per percwt. per percvwt, 
cwt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 
es $11.90 $17.11 $11.31 $15.90 $10.82 $15.4 
Pat outs, lard ........ 5.40 7.76 5.45 7.72 5.10 7.07 
Ribs, trimms., etc. 2.28 3.27 2.14 2.99 1.98 2.76 
CONS GE TORE: .o.0s cio cicsis 17.65 17.77 17.34 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 08 
Handling, overhead . 2.80 2.55 2.30 
Pt eS 2 20.53 29.49 20.40 28.73 19.72 27.58 | 
TOTAL VALUE .....0. 19.58 28.14 18.89 26.61 17.90 25.0 thay 
Cutting margin ..... — 95 —135 —1.51 —2.12 —1.82 —25) 
Margin last week ....—1.63 —2.30 —168 -—2.38 -—2.10 —2.9) 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
April 11 April 11 April 11 
Ba, CNIS wa niccitkinxsdxnss 17.00 @ 18.00 16.00 @ 20.00 15.00 @ 18.50 
50-lb. cartons & cans ...... 15.50 @ 17.50 16.00 @ 19.00 None quoted 
TREES eters ceeannsiam 15.50 @ 17.00 15.00 @ 17.00 13.50 @ 15.50 
PACKERS’ WHOLESALE VEGETABLE OILS 
LARD PRICES Wednesday, April 12, 1961 
7 Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 
eae April 12, 1961 | eee ee 14 @14%4n 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. Southeast -.......... 143gn 
.  Wvbakedavavicnes $14.25 MMEMEE TS 44a 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber Corn oil in tanks, 
cubes, f.0.b. Chicago 13.75 we _ oe eeee 17%4b 
oybean oil, 
= “ee 50-Ib. tins, 5.75 Po ee ar 1354 @13%n 
SR: ques tr v Coconut oil, f.o.b. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, Pacific Coast ....... lin 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago - 15.25 Peanut oil, 
RU” CUR ik se'ee oa cieae 15.00 eae Sree 15b 
Standard shortening, ottonseed foots: 
North & South, delivered 22.50 Midwest, West Coast 1% 
Hydrogenated shortening, s > bt ny sao aser ie 
N. & S., drums, del’vd. ... 22.75 Soybean foots: 
jo Re ae 1% 
WEEK’ > price OLEOMARGARINE 
K’S LAR PRICES Wednesday, April 12, 1961 
P.S. or Dry _ Ref. in White dom. veg., solids, 
D.R. rend. 50-Ib. 30-lb. cartons ....... 2614 
cash loose tins Yellow quarters, 
tierces (Bd. (Open 30-Ib. cartons ...... 281% 
(Bd. Trd.) Trd.) Mkt.) Milk churned pastry, 
750-lb. lots, 30’s ..... 251% 
a. 7 ..13.00n 11.50 14.00n Water churned pastry, 
Apr. 10 ..13.00n 11.50 14.00n 
= 750-lb. lots, 30’s ... 2414 
Apr. 11 ..13.25n 11.62 14.25n Bakers, drums, ton: 21 
Apr. 12 ..13.37n 11.87 14.50n : Up haela 
Apr. 13 ..13.50n 12.00 14.50n 
= OLEO OILS 
Note: add %¢ to all lard prices Prime oleo stearine, 
ending in 2 or 7. er eee Cerne 13%4 
n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid Extra oleo oil (dums) 17% 
Prime oleo oil (drums) 17 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Apr. 8, 1961, was 16.9, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 16.4 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 13.5 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.043, $1.053 and 
$1.192 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 





N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 


Apr. 7—May, 16.07b-10a; July, 
15.88; Sept., 14.95b-15.00a; Oct., 
14.36b-37a; Dec., 14.14; Mar., 13.84b- 
14.14a; May, 13.74b, and July, 
13.64b. 

Apr. 10—May, 16.16-15; July, 
16.05-04; Sept., 15.11b-18a; Oct., 
14.54-53; Dec., 14.24b-30a; Mar., 
14.04b; May, 13.94b, and July, 
13.84b. 

Apr. 11—May, 16.59; July, 

55; Sept., 15.52-55; Oct., 14. 83-84; 
Dec., 14.59; Mar., 14.60b; May, 
14.60b-702, and July, 14.50b. 

Apr: 12—May, 16.34-33; July, 
16.26;, Sept., 15.25-22; Oct., 14.45; 
Dec., 14.30b-35a; Mar., 14.10b; May, 
14.00b, and July, 13.90b. 

Apr. 13—May, 16.05-08; July, 
16.11; Sept., 15.23-20; Oct., 14.55; 


Dec., 14.28b-40a; Mar., 14.35b; May, 
14.40, and July, 14.30b-50a. 
a-asked, b-bid. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ammonia, bulk 6.25n 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


BM TOBE wc csc cctccssccocesve 6.50@ 6.75n 
WEE, CORE oc ck ce ete s Sese 6.25@ 6.50n 
High test ......-.-.-.eeeeeeeee 6.25n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $85.00@ 87.50 


50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 82.50@ 85.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 85.00@ 90.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 82.50@ 85.00 


80% blood meal, bagged ........ 117.50 @ 122.50 
Steamed bone meal, 50-lb. bags 


(specially prepared) ........... 100.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged 85.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

Feather tankage, ground, 
per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *4.00@ 4.25 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ..+6.50@ 6.75 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit protein .... 1.50n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.45@ 1.50n 
High test, per unit prot. ..... 1.40@ 1.45n 
GELATIN AND GLUE STOCKS 
Bone stock, (gelatin), ton ..... 15.50 
Jaws, feet (non gel) ton ....... 2.50@ 5.00 
Trim Done, tON 2.2... cevccvees 4.50@ 8.50 
Pigskins (gelatin), Ib. (cl) ..... 8@ 85% 
Pigskins, smoked, edible (cl) .. 16@ 18% 
ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil, dried, 
eet, mideam, tOn ........... 60.00@ 80.00 


Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 65.00@ 70.00 


Cattle switches, piece .......... 1@ 
Summer processed (Apr. Oct.) 
Oe eae 15@ 17 


*Del. midwest, tdel. mideast, n—nom., a—asked 
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TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 











Firmness prevailed in the inedible 
fats market late last week. Edible 
tallow reversed its trend and turned 
stronger, the higher loose lard mar- 
ket the main factor. 
ket being the main factor. 
start of the new week was called 
steady. More offerings were avail- 
able and buying interest tapered off. 
Bleachable fancy tallow traded at 8¢, 
special tallow at 7144¢, No. 1 tallow 
and yellow grease at 74¢, all c.a.f. 
Chicago. Choice white grease, all 
hog, was available at 91¢¢, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago, but without reported trading. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was 
sought at 8144@8%¢, c.a.f. East, and 
at 812¢, c.a.f. Avondale. On Tuesday, 
some choice white grease, all hog, 
was offered at 9¢, c.af. Chicago. As 
previously reported, the edible tal- 
low market was in a tight position, 
and some trading developed at frac- 
tionally higher prices. Edible tallow 
moved at 10144, f.0.b. Denver, and at 
1034¢, f.o.b. River points, with bids 
out for more. 


Edible tallow also met inquiry at 
114%4¢, delivered Chciago, and it was 
offered at 1142¢. Additional tanks of 
special tallow sold at 8¢, special tal- 
low and B-white grease at 742¢, No. 
1 tallow and yellow grease at 714¢, 
all caf. Chicago. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was bid at 914¢, c.a-f. 
New York, and at the same price, 
c.a.f. Avondale. 

The midwestern inedible fats mar- 
ket at midweek remained fully 
steady. Bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 8¢, prime tallow at 734¢, special 
tallow and B-white grease at 714¢, 
all c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable fancy 
tallow was bid at 844¢, c.af. New 
York, and at 83¢, c.a.f. Avondale; 
sellers asked %¢ more. Trade talk 
was around 93g@914¢, c.a.f. East, on 
choice white grease, all hog; the 
same material was available at 91¢¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago, but without reported 
trading. Edible tallow met inquiry 
at 10%¢, f.o.b. River, and it was of- 
fered at 11¢; it also sold at 11\2¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago. Edible tallow was of- 
fered at 1034¢, f.0.b. Denver, with 
bids 4¢ lower. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 1142¢, Chicago 








) GREAT 


DUPPS 
COOKERS 


The Dupps No. 5 Drive Space Saver 
Cooker features a trouble free, simple yet 
ruggedly efficient drive. This gear reducer 
can be used with any standard electric 
motor. The Dupps No. 5 Drive occupies 
20% less plant space. 


Remember, Dupps has a cooker to fit 
every requirement. 


Write for full information 
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basis, and 10%¢, f.o.b. River; origi- 
nal fancy tallow, 8%4¢; bleachable 
fancy tallow, 8¢; prime tallow, 734¢; 
special tallow, 744¢; No. 1 tallow, 
7%4¢, and No. 2 tallow, 634¢. 
GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
9¢; B-white grease, 74%¢; yellow 
grease, 74%4¢, and house grease, 7¢. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 
New York, April 12, 1961 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
$5@5.25 per unit of ammonia. Wet 
rendered tankage was listed at $5.50 
@5.76 per unit of ammonia and dry 
rendered tankage was quoted at 
$1.40 per protein unit. 


Soybean Traffic Through Suez 
Canal Record High Last Year 
Soybean shipments northward 
through the Suez Canal reached a 
postwar record of 34,000,000 bu. dur- 
ing the marketing year ended last 
September 30—and practically all of 
them originated in Communist Chi- 
na. Much of the increase, as well as 
that of the previous year, stems 
from Japan’s break in trade rela- 
tions with Communist China and the 
subsequent movement of soybeans 
to Europe. (Western Europe is the 
No. 1 market for U.S. soybeans.) 
What shipments may be in the 
current marketing season is some- 
what difficult to forecast, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service suggests. 
Reports indicate a smaller Chinese 
crop; however, the country may be 
forced to maintain this high level of 
soybean exports in order to buy 
’ grain, badly needed because of the 
admitted drop in production. 


U.S. Cattle Hide Exports Set 


Record in 1960; Bulk To Japan 


United States exports of cattle 
hides in 1960 set a new record of 
6,889,000 pieces, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has revealed. This 
volume suggested an increase of 65 
per cent over 1959 exports of 4,155,- 
000 pieces. Japan was the largest 
market for U.S. cattle hides in 1960, 
having raised its imports to 2,392,000 
from 1,083,000 pieces in 1959. U.S. 
cattle hide exports to the Nether- 
lands totaled 1,280,000 pieces. 

U.S. exports of calfskins rose to 
1,647,000 pieces in 1960 from 1,414,- 
000 in 1959, but the 1960 volume 
was down from such exports in 1957 
and 1958. Exports of kipskins at 
482,000 pieces last year were down 
from 483,000 in 1959 and 715,000 in 
1958. U.S. exports of sheepskins and 
lambskins totaled 2,357,000 pieces in 
1960 compared with 1,927,000 in 1959. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 











BIG PACKER HIDES: A total of 
about 80,000 big packer hides sold 
last week and mostly at steady 
prices. Earlier in the week, branded 
steers brought %¢ advances, but 
closed about steady, with butts and 
Colorado’s at 11¢ and 10¢, respec- 
tively. Heavy native steers sold read- 
ily at 13%¢, River, and at 14¢, low 
freight points. Bulk of the butts 
traded at the 11@11%¢. Colorado 
stock sold well at 10¢, and about 
5,600 moved at 10%¢. River heavy 
native cows sold lightly at 15¢, while 
light Northern natives were adjusted 
downward to 1744¢, and River heav- 
ies to 19¢; other River’s were at 
20¢, and some light averages at 22¢. 
Only about 5,500 Northern branded 
cows sold at 13%4¢, steady. 

The only action reported on Mon- 
day was a sale of Colorado stock at 
10%4¢, or %¢ higher. On Tuesday, a 
few more cars of Colorado steers 
sold at 10%¢, with best interest late 
in the day at 10¢. A couple of cars 
of heavy Texas steers sold at 11¢. 

At midweek, in fairly substantial 
trading, most of the big producers 
participated, and most selections 
sold %¢ higher. River heavy native 
steers sold at 14¢, butt-branded 
steers at 1142¢, and Colorado’s sold 
at 104¢. River heavy native cows 
sold up to 154%¢, with Northern 
branded cows up 4¢ at 14¢. A few 
light and ex-light branded steers 
sold at 17¢ and 19¢, respectively. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Activity was restrict- 
ed in the Midwestern small packer 
market as buyers were highly se- 
lective and offerings firmly held. 
The 50/52-lb. allweight natives were 
quoted at 1544@1614¢, and 60/62’s 
were steady at 13@134¢. Interest 
was noted in 60/62-lb. thin cows at 
12@1214¢. Country hides were most- 
ly steady, with 52/54-lb. locker- 
butchers nominal at 1344@14¢. 
Straight renderers, 50/52-lb. aver- 
ages, were pegged at 124%4@13¢, and 
50-lb. No. 3’s moved mostly at 10¢. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
The big packer calf and kip market 
has been dormant for some time, 
with last actual trading in Northern 
light calf at 5744¢, with some report- 
ed held at 60¢. Heavy calf was of- 
fered at 65¢, with the current mar- 
ket quoted at 60@62%4¢ for North- 
ern types. River kips last sold at 50¢, 
with River overweights nominal at 
41¢. Small packer allweight calf was 
nominal at 42@45¢ as were allweight 
kips at 35@36¢, steady. Country all- 
weight calf was nominal at 30@31, 
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as were kipskins at 25@26¢ per lb. 

SHEEPSKINS: Demand for shear- 
lings was negligible the past week, 
with offerings moderate and prices 
about steady. Northern-River No. 1’s 
moved slowly at .75@1.00, with No. 
2’s a little draggy at .50@.65. South- 
western No. 1’s were firm at 1.15@ 
1.30, with a fair supply offered at 
1.30. No. 2’s moved at .80, with more 
available. A few sales of Northern- 
River fall clips were noted at 1.55@ 
1.65, and some offerings of South- 
western product were noted at 1.75, 
Midwestern lambs were steady to 
strong, with some sales at 2.25@2.30 
per cwt., liveweight. Full wool dry 
pelts were available at .18. Pickled 
lambs were steady at 4.75, and sheep 
at 5.25@5.50 per dozen. Some new 
crops were reported available at 8.00. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Wednesday, 
Apr. 12, 1961 

Let. native steers ..184%@19l4n 22%n 
Hvy. nat. steers ....14 @14%n 14 @14% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .20 @2In 244on 
Butt-brand. steers ... 11% 12% 
Colorado steers ...... 10% 12 
Hvy. Texas steers ... lin 
Light Texas steers .. 17n 
Ex. lgt. Texas steers . 19n 22l6n 
Heavy native cows .. 16 @16%n 
Light nat. cows ..... 17% @20 21 @24n 
Branded cows ...... 14 @15 15% @16 
Native bulls ........ 10 @10%n 12 @13n 
Branded bulls @ 9¥%n 11 @12n 
Calfskins: 

Northern, 10/15 Ibs. 60n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 574%n 
Kips, Northern native, 

SE Bs ke kvknes 50n 45n 

SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-lb. avg. ....... 13% @14n 14 
50/52-lb. avg. ....... 154%@16%n 17 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..42 @45n 43 
Kipskins, all wts. ..35 @36 34 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 

ee BD eicteseaetes -75@ 1.00n 1.90@ 2.25 

No. 2 50@ .65 1.60@ 1.65 

(ge | rrr -18n .23n 
Horsehides, untrim. 8.00@ 8.50n 10.00n 
Horsehides, trim. ... 7.00@ 7.50n 9.50@10.00n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Open High Low Close 

Friday, April 7, 1961 
Apr. ... 16.85b 
July ... 17.30 
Oct. ... WS 
Jan. ... 16.95b 
Apr. ... 16.80b 


Sales: 22 lots. 


Monday, April 10, 1961 
17.55b 17.62 17.18 
17.55b = 17.63 17.55 
17.45 17.42 


Cor. date 
1960 


5644n 
57%n 


@14%n 
@17%n 


@45n 
@36n 


17.17b- .30a 
17.52 

17.32b-  .43a 
17.15b- 
17.05b- 30a 


17.30 
17.48 
16.81 


17.62 
17.48 
16.81 


17.18 -20 

17.52b- .62a 
17.43b-  .48a 
17.25b-  .40a 
17.12b- .30a 


Jy 26. 
July ... 
Oct. ... 17,35b 
Jan. ... 17.20b 
Apr. ... 17.20b 


Sales: 20 lots. 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 

Apr. ... 17.20b 17.30 17.25 

July ... 17.55b 17.62 17.18 

Oct. . 17.42b 17.49 17.40 

Jan. ... 17.32 17.32 17.32 

Apr. ... 17.22b owes wees 
Sales: 35 lots. 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


16.95b-17.10a 
17.18 -20 

17.10b- .15a 
16.90b-17.10a 
16.80b-17.05a 


Apr. ... 16.65b 17.10 17.10 17.20b- .40a 
July ... 17.01 17.50 17.01 17.50b- .60a 
Oct. ... 16.84b 17.40 17.20 17.35b- .45a 
Jan. ... 16,75b 17.22 17.22 17.22b- .40a 
Apr. ... 16.60b 16.10b- .35a 
Sales: 26 lots. 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 

Apr. ... 17.20b 17.60 17.40 17.55b- .70a 
July ... 17.50b 17.95 17.70 17.85b- .95a 
Oct. ... 17.36b 17.75 17.65 17.73b- .80a 
Jan. ... 17.24b 17.60 17.60 17.60b 

Apr. ... 17.50b er seme 17.45b-  .55a 
Apr. 17.50b 17.45b- .55a 


Sales: 45 lots. 








a — ee 
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“.. LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 






























































week, 
prices 
’ e 
a Denver Union Stock Yard Co. Honors Veteran > ——— _ io on ee 
“ Shippers at Its 75th Anniversary Festivities ivestock prices at five western markets on Luesday, 
outh- f uy April 11, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
1.15@ The Denver Union Stock Yard Co., celebrating its Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 
ed at 75th anniversary, was host to over 400 guests affiliated nees: N.S. ¥és. Chicage Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 
more with the livestock industry at a recent banquet in BARROWS & GILTS: 
hern- Denver. Special guests of honor were seven producers po lal ennatian qurneenes 
1.55@ who have shipped livestock to the Denver yards for 50 200-220... .$17.75-18.00 17. 90-17-73 $17.78-18.00 17.75-18.00 
outh- years or more. The seven stockmen honored, who re- Py eee 
ed engraved sterling silver bowls, are: 180-200... 17.25-17.75 
t 1.75. ceiv ig 200-220 17.50-17.75 17.75-18.00 
dy to Victor Hanson of Walden, Colo., shipped his first 220-240 ‘ 17:50-17.75 17.75-18.00 
@2.30 steers to the Denver yards in 1894. He trailed the cattle 240-270 17.35-17.60 
. : . U.S. No. 3 
1 dry to Laramie, peed railhead and the ng a took a 200-220 .... 17.10-17.40 $17.35-17.60 17.25-17.35 17.25-17 50 
. i m i 220-240... 17.10-17.40 17.25-17.50  17.25-17.25 17.25-17. 
ickled week. His market-topping steers t day sold at 240-270 .... 16.85-17.35 17.15-17.50 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.50 
sheep $2.35-2.40 per cwt. J. C. Malchow of Berthoud, Colo., 270-300 .... 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 16.75-17.00 17.00-17.25 
U.S. No. 1-2: 
> new started shipping cattle to Denver in 1911, and has sold 180-200 .... 17.50-17.75 17.50-18.00 17.25-17.75 17.25-17.75 17.75-18.00 
t 8.00, cattle regularly through the Denver yards since 1930. 200-220 .... 17.50-17.75 17.75-18.35 17.60-17.75 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
Walter C. Ferguson of Cheyenne, Wyo., still an active 220-240... 17.50-17.75 17.60-18.35 17.60-17.85 17.75-18.00 17.75-18.00 
NS ag =P D in 1902. J U.S. No. 2-3: 
rancher, star ipping to Denver in . J. A. Ver- 200-220... 17.2517.50 17.50-17.75 17.50-17.60 17.25-17.5017.25-17.75 
: : 240 .... 17.10-17.50 17.25-17.65 17.50-17.60 17.25-17.50 17.25-17.75 
rn hoeff of Flagler, Colo., who has lived in the State 70 240-270 .... 16.85-17.50 17.25-17.50 17.25-17.50 17.00-17.50 17.00-17.50 
1960 years, shipped three cars of steers to Denver in 1897, 270-300 - 16.75-17.10 17.00-17.25 17.00-17.35 16.75-17.25 17.00-17.25 
2 + of: : : U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
eu, and was om — a = $3 ae ve he — | 180-200... 17.25-17.60 17.25-18.00 17.25-17.60 17.00-17.5017.50-17.75 
- i i i 220 .... 17.25-17.60 17.65-18.00 17.50-17.60 17.25-17.75 17.50-17. 
= Victor Akin of Fort Collins, Colo. has delivered | 390-940 1111 47184760 175017.75 17501760 17.2517.75 17:5017.75 
12 around 375,000 head of sheep to the Denver yards since | 240-270 .... 17.00-17.60 17.25-17.50 17.25-17.60 17.00-17.75 17.25-17.75 
on his first shipment in 1906. Josef Winkler, Castle Rock, SOWS: 
22ton Colo., first drove cattle to the Denver market in bk er 
@ 16¥n i a, 270-330 . 16.25-16.75 ———— 16.75  —-16.75-17.00 16.50-16.75 
@24n 1907. Conrad Luft, sr., of Sterling, Colo., has been a Den 330-400 .... 16.00-16.75 16.00-16.75 16.50-16.75 16.50-16.75 16.00-16.50 
a ver market patron for nearly half a century. 400-550... 15.50-16.25 15.00-16.25 15.50-16.50 16.00-16.50 15.75-16.25 
@ime SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
ong So. Dakota Stock Growers Officers Invited to a 
57¥n i 1 900-1100 .... 16.25-27.75 25.75-26.50 26.00-26.75 
yi Denver By ANCA to Discuss Beef Promotion 900-1100... 16.25-37.78 25.76-98.0 96.00-98.75 
" South Dakota Stock Growers officers have been a” 25.50-28.00 24.25-26.50 24.50-26.50 
invited to discuss beef promotion with the executive Choice: 
@14%n : : ; ’ 700-900 ..... 24,00-26.00 24.75-26.00 
@17%4n committee aa American National Pg eager niy Poe 900-1100 24.00-26.00 24.25-26.50 24.00-25.75 23.75-26.00 24.50-25.75 
iation. Differing in i 1100-1300 23.75-25.75 24.00-26.50 24.00-25.75 23.50-26.00 23.75-25.75 
eta sociation 8 terpretat ons of how the beef 1300-1500 23.00-25.00 23.50-26.25 23.25-25.75 23.00-26.00 23.50-25.00 
@36n industry can best promote its product have caused Good: 
, . : 700-900 ..... 22,00-24.25 22.00-24.50 21.50-24.00 22.00-23.75 22.50-24.75 
directors of the South Dakota group to register severe 900-1100 |... 22.00-24.25 21.75-24.50 21.50-24.00 22.00-24.00 22.50-24.50 
6 38 criticism of the ANCA and the National Live Stock and ee ee ee a ee ee 
om Meat Board and to defend the National Beef Council. all wts. .. 19.00-22.25 19.50-22.00 18.50-21.00 18.25-22.00 19.50-23.75 
. . Utility, 
Pe .. ; Fred Dressler, ANCA president, has called on execu- all wts. .. 17.00-19.00 18.50-19.50 17.00-18.50 17.00-18.25 18.00-19.50 
= tive committee meeting for April 21 in Denver. Two HEIFERS: 
major topics to be considered are federal farm pro- Prime: 
z : 900-1100 24.75-25.50 25.25-26.00 
grams and beef promotion. Officers of the South Dakota Choice 
po we ees 700-900 ..... 23.50-25.25 24.00-25.50 23.25-24.75 23.50-25.25 23.00-24.50 
~~ <a association 2 mires are invited to the afternoon 900-1100 "|||. 23.95-25.25 23.75-25.50 2325-24.75 23.25-95.25 23.00.24 25 
2 session centerin ion. Good 
Qb- 43a entering on beet promotion 600-800 ..... 21.50-23.50 —————_ 21.00-23.25 21.00-23.75 21.50-23.00 
Sb- 35a South Dakotans have urged an end to check-offs of 800-1000 .... 20.75-23.50 21.00-24.00 21.00-23.25 21.00-23.50 21.50-23.00 
Sb- .30a * Standard, 
- al bin sie Stock — pes: Board on sales of all wts. .. 18.00-21.50 19.00-21.00 18.00-21.00 18.00-21.00 19.00-21.50 
ou a. i Utility, 
ota cattle, and wi rawal of South Dakota all wts. .. 16.00-18.00 16.50-19.00 16.50-18.00 197.00-18.50 17.00-19.00 
3 -20 support of the ANCA until that organization explains COWS, all wts.: 
> alleged attempts to obstruct beef council work. Commercial 17.00-18.50 16.75-18.25 17.25-18.25 16.75-18.00 17.00-17.50 
— - Utility - 16.50-17.50 16.00-18.00 16.50-17.50 15.25-16.50 16.00-17.00 
Cutter : 15.00-17.00 15.75-17.25 15.75-16.75 14.50-15.50 15.00-16.00 
oe F. I. LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER CLASSIFIED Canner —... 14.00-15.50 14.25-15.75 15.00-16.00 14.00-15.25 14.00-15.00 
*C], ifi P e BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) all weights: 
; _ ication of livestock slaughtered under federal Commercial 18.50-20.50 18.50-21.25 17.50-20.00 17.50-20.00 18.50-20.00 
B-17.108 inspection in February, 1961, compared with January, Utility .... 18.00-20.50 20.00-21.25 17.50-20.00 17.50-20.00 18.50-21.50 
lige 1961, and February, 1960, is shown below: Cutter . 15.50-18.00 18.50-20.50 16.00-18.00 16.50-17.50 16.50-18.50 
Ob-17.10a ——Number (in 000’s)— pect cane VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ob-17.05a Feb. Jan. 2mo. Feb. Feb. Jan. 2mo. Feb. Ch. & pr... 32.00 32.00 29.00 26.00-32.00 
1961 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1961 1960 Std. & gd. . 18.00-29.00 19.00-29.00 19.00-26.00 18.00-26.00 
= “a CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 
ee 868 1,656 806 54.9 53.2 54.0 56.1 
Ob- 40a Heifers “21.1... .1! 336 370 706 310 234 22.7 23.0 216 tea & ob. . mnenenes py tyr 
Ob- .60a | eae 294 «372 «4666 «= 306-205 «228 «21.7 (21.3 : isis one aa 
Sb- 450 ggg Bulls, stags «1... yw se 8 Ue ES eS te 46 SHEEP & LAMBS: 
2b- 40s Totals... 1,435 1,631 3,066 1,436 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | LAMBS (110 lbs. down): 
ay poanners, cutters! . 152 173 325 134-106 106 106 9.3 | ules 17.50-18.00 17.98-17.98 es 
ae ~~ - ' - + a | Choice .... 17.50 —16.75-18.00 16.50-17.25 16.50-17.50 17.00-17.50 
Barrows, gilts ...4,788 5,360 10,188 oul..ae a Gh. On | Good... 16.50 —15.50-17.00 15.50-16.50 15.25-16.75 16.00-17.00 
Sb- .70a Stags, boars ...... 40 61 23 4 7 6 4 —_— _ lbs. down, shorn): 
5b- .95a i REE 5,077 5,745 10,823 5,841 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | +++ 17.25-17.75  16.75-17.00  16.25-16.75 
3b- .80a Sheep and Lambs: Choice . 16.25-17.25 16.00-16.75 15.75-16.25 15.25-16.50 
Ob bs, yrigs. ..... 1,087 1,265 2,352 1,049 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.5 | Good ..... ———  15.00-16.00 14.50-15.75 14.75-15.50 
5Sb- .55a Se 30 35 65 27. SS SF 55 
5b- .55a Sapam 1,117 1,300 2,417 1,076 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | Gd. & ch. .. 5.00- 7.00 6.50- 8.00 ————-_ 5.50- 7.50 6.00- 6.50 
tBased on reports from packers. ‘Included in cattle classification. | Cull & util 6.00- 8.00 5.50- 7.50 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 6.50  4.00- 6.00 
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CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, Apr. 12— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the USDA: 


BARROWS & GILTS: Cwt. 
U.S. No. 1, 200-220 $17.00@17.65 
U.S. No. 1, 220-240 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 2, 200-220 15.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 2, 220-240 16.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 2, 240-270 16.15@17.05 
U.S. No. 3, 200-220 16.35@16.90 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240 16.35@16.90 
U.S. No. 3, 240-270 15.75@16.70 
U.S. No. 3, 270-300 15.10@16.10 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200-220 17.00@ 17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220-240 17.00@ 17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200-220 16.65@17.10 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220-240 16.65@17.10 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240-270 16.05@ 16.90 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270-300 15.45@ 16.40 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 15.50@ 17.15 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 16.65 @ 17.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 16.65@ 17.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 16.15@ 17.05 

SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 15.35 @ 16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 14.85@ 16.15 
U.S. No. 1-3, 400-550 14.00@ 15.65 


Corn Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Llast 

week week year 

est. actual actual 
Apr. 6 59,000 50,000 57,000 
Apr. 7 44,000 34,000 49,000 
Apr. 8... 36,000 36,000 34,000 
Apr. 10... 76,000 62,000 61,000 
Apr. 11 78,000 55,000 55,000 
Apr. 12 55,000 58,000 81,000 

LIVESTOCK PRICES 


AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Apr. 


were as follows: 

CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $24.00 @ 25.00 
Steers, good 21.50@ 23.75 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.25@ 24.70 
Cows, util. & com’l. 17.00@ 18.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 14.00@17.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.50@ 20.00 
Vealers, gd. & ch. .. 26.00@31.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 21.00@ 24.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/240 

. 3, 220/240 

No. 3, 240/270 17.25@17.40 

No. 3, 270/300 17.10@ 17.25 

» 180/200 17.75@ 18.25 

, 200/220 17.75 @ 18.25 

220/240 17.75@ 18.25 

-3, 200/220 17.50@ 17.75 

220/240 17.25@ 17.50 

240/270 17.25@ 17.50 

17.25@ 17.35 

17.50@ 17.75 

17.50@ 17.75 

17.50 @ 17.75 

» 240/270 17.25@ 17.50 


none qtd. 
17.35@ 17.50 
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U.S. No 
SOWS, U.S. 

270/330 Ibs. 

330/400 Ibs. 

400 550 Ibs. 
LAMBS: 

Ch. & pr. aged .. 16.50@17.25 

Ch. & pr. sprgs. ... 18.75 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Apr. 11, 
were as follows: 


16.50@ 16.75 
16.25 @ 16.75 
15.75 @ 16.25 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.85 @ 24.25 
Steers, good ...... 20.00 @ 23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@23.40 
Cows, utility ...... 15.75 @ 17.50 


Cows, can. & cut. .. 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/235 18.25@ 18.50 
U.S. No. 


13.50@ 16.00 


1-3, 190/250 17.75@ 18.00 


U.S. No. 2-3, 200/265 17.50@ 17.75 
SOWS: 

275/330, US. 2-3 - 16.25@ 16.75 

375/500, U.S. 2-3 ... 15.25@ 16.00 
LAMBS: 

Ch. & pr., aged .... 16.25 

Prime, springers .. 18.00 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Apr. 11, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $24.00 @ 25.50 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@25.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@ 17.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@16.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 18.00@21.00 

VEALERS: 
ee none qtd. 
Good & choice .... 26.00@31.00 
Stand. & £ .... 20.00@ 26.00 

BARROWS & GILTS 
U.S. No. 1, 180/200 none qtd. 
U.S. No. 1, 200/220 17.90@18.00 
U.S. No. 3, 200/220 17.25@17.35 
U.S. No. 3, 220/240 17.25@17.35 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 16.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 16.50@ 16.75 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 17.75@18.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 17.50@18.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.25@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 16.75@17.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 16.50@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.50@ 17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.35@ 17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.00@ 17.35 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

370/500 Ub6. ......-. 16.50 @ 17.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 16.00@ 16.75 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 15.75@ 16.25 

LAMBS: 

Good & choice . 16.00@ 17.50 
Choice, shorn ...... none qtd. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Apr. 11, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $22.25 @ 26.00 
Steers, good ...... 20.75 @ 24.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 20.50@ 25.25 
Cows, util. & com’l. 16.50@18.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 14.75@17.25 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.75@19.50 

VEALERS: 

Good & choice .... 27.00@32.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 22.00@25.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1, 200/220 none qatd. 

U.S. No. 1, 220/240 none qtd. 

U.S. No. 3, 240/270 17.50@ 17.65 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 17.15@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 17.75@17.85 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 17.75 @17.85 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 17.15@17.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 17.50@17.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 17.65@ 17.85 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 17.60@17.85 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 17.50@17.85 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
270/330 ibs. ........ 16.75 @ 17.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 16.50 @ 16.75 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 16.25 @ 16.50 
LAMBS: 

Gd. & ch., sprgs. .. 15.75@18.50 
Gd. & ch., aged .. 15.50@16.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Lou- 
isville on Tuesday, Apr. 11, 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr. ..$25.00@ 27.00 
Steers, std. & gd. .. 21.00@ 24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 22.00@ 23.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.00@ 18.75 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.50@16.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 19.00@ 21.00 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .. 31.00@32.00 
Good & choice ..... 26.00 @ 30.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 20.00@23.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 200/225 17.75 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/230 17.50 


U.S. No. 2-3, 190/240 17.00@17.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 16.50@17.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 


300/400 Ibs. ........ 15.50@ 16.00 

400/600 Ibs. ........ 15.00 @ 15.25 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... none qtd. 

MEE See c4uabes«c 16.00 @ 17.00 


WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended April 8, 1961, (totals compared) as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or Area Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Boston, New York City area! .... 9,167 9,639 37,617 33,446 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 7,181 1,279 26,205 3,569 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. 17,462 3,348 118,889 11,510 
CTMCRRO BPOR. cncicccccsceevcccccs 15,014 4,819 41,494 6,63° 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? ............. 25,558 18,347 91,602 19,28: 
Te INET oo :0 ois 0.n.e cic secon dns 10,029 1,201 64,596 4,156 
Sioux City-So. Dak. area‘ ....... po a 84,044 13,569 
CS ER rrr 37,847 111 71,598 15,963 
SED Ch widdge ss viaccess ces eee . rs 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ............. 28,890 8,828 246,012 36,248 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, 

PE Wawa ccs sccnsnesenes’s 5,337 2,993 gaa 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area’ .. 9,620 3,330 38,146 acai 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 19,737 890 37,887 12,046 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .. 10,468 3,656 25,049 41,362 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .. 24,182 188 14,100 38,376 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas* .. 25,803 1,809 24,681 38,336 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ...... 7,886 191 13,411 4,976 

GRAND TOPOS os .ccccvscss. 292,440 60,629 1,014,932 279,479 

TOTALS SAME WEEK, 1960.... 271,328 67,927 1,104,363 232,013 


Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. “Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. %Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ml., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘In- 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison and Watertown, S. Dak. 
5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. “Includes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie 
and Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. ‘Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades ot 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended April 1, compared with 
same week in 1960, as reported to the Provisioner by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS LAMBS 

STEERS CALVES Grade B1 Good 

All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed ~~ eight 

1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1961 

Calgary .-$20.15 $20.60 $24.35 $23.40 $18.13 $22.60 cate $15.00 
Lethbridge . 20.10 20.75 -.-. 22.20 17.94 22.36 18.10 15.85 
Edmonton . 20.50 20.50 28.50 30.25 18.05 22.55 18.00 15.95 
Regina...... 19.75 20.75 29.75 28.60 18.00 22.00 cons BS 
Moose Jaw .. 19.50 20.50 24.00 24.25 17.75 22.00 miasbab Siesis 
Saskatoon . 20.30 20.50 28.50 28.50 18.00 22.50 17.65 
Pr. Albert .. 19.90 20.25 27.50 26.50 17.45 21.50 15.75 cease 
Winnipeg - 21.03 21.64 30.79 32.40 19.16 23.00 20.35 17.50 
Toronto .. 22.50 23.00 34.50 33.00 21.12 24.50 23.66 20.50 
Montreal . 22.70 23.65 50 26.10 22.60 24.67 oar waka 


Spring lambs: Toronto, $35.61; Montreal, $50.50. 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in 
Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga., Dothan, 
Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended April 8: 





Cattle and Calves Hogs 

Week ended April 8 (estimated) ............. 500 20,450 

Week previous (six days) .................4+ 3,278 22,344 

Corresponding week last year ............... 3,074 17,437 
CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Apr. 1, compared: 


Receipts at 12 market: 
for the week ended Friday, 
Apr. 7, with comparisons: 


Week Same Cattle Hogs Sheep 
ended week Week to 
Apr. 1 1960 date 196,700 258,500 89,300 
CATTLE Previous 
Western Canada _ 16,865 18,006 week 212,600 298,900 104,200 
Eastern Canada _ 13,600 18,273 Same wk. 
po eee 30,465 36,279 1960 194,600 283,000 91,400 
HOGS 
Western Canada 41,445 63,374 
Eastern Canada _ 62,287 78,296 NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
i ee 103,732 141,670 Receipts of livestock at 
All hog carcasses : 
graded ....... 114,204 154,768 Jersey City and 41st st., 
Western Canada _ 3,261 2072 New York, market for the 
Eastern Canada 2,740 2,036 


week ended April 8: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
45 none none 


Totals 6,001 4,108 


Salable 
Total, (incl. 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast ya 1,140 70 7,653 5,366 
markets, k d 1 y spt 
‘ Zouite Cale titan sheep Salable 116 13 none none 
Los Ang. 3,800 4 Total, (incl. " 
Stockton 1,475 250 1,200 a directs) 1,420 283 14,479 8,514 
N.P’tland 1,525 310 2,100 1,650 *Includes hogs at 31st Street. 
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Make Up To 4% More Profit From Your Skinless Operation! 





New l961 
Blue Ribbon - 


WIENIE-PAK 


Skinless Casing 


. Specifically Engineered To 
Adhere To the Highest Standards 
of Accuracy and Uniformity! 


There is definitely a difference in skinless casings! New 
1961 Blue Ribbon Wienie-Pak is a remarkably engi- 
neered, close tolerance, quality controlled casing that, 
coupled with the unique Tee-Pak-Trol* System, intro- 
duces a new era in sausage kitchen uniformity and 
provides a solution to the staggering unit package 
“give-away” problem! 


Furthermore, Tee-Pak gives you a new skinless casing 
size designation that makes sense! New 1961 Blue 
Ribbon Wienie-Pak is coded with a numbering system 


Tee-Pak, Inc. TEE 





where casing size and stuffed strand diameter are one 
and the same. This reduces confusion in casing selec- 
tion, providing another step forward in sausage 
kitchen uniformity! 


Investigate New 1961 Blue Ribbon Wienie-Pak and 
the Tee-Pak-Trol System now! Get a new standard of 
sausage kitchen uniformity and make more profit thru 
controlled unit package weights! Call your Tee-Pak 
Man soon ... every day gained means more dollars of 
profit earned! 


*Service Mark 


Chicago e San Francisco 


PAK Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « Tee-Pak International Co., Ltd. 











Make Up To 4% More Profit From Your Skinless Operation! 











Revolutionary 


TEE-PAK-TROL 
SYSTEM 


... Brings New Uniformity To the Sausage Kitchen! 








. .. Gives Skinless Unit Package Weight Control! 


... Increases Profit on Your Skinless Operation! 


Overweight ‘‘give-away” in unit packages of skinless 
wieners alone is costing the industry conservatively 
over nine-million dollars annually! 














By installing the revolutionary Tee-Pak-Trol System 
and New 1961 Blue Ribbon Wienie-Pak@ you can and will 
control “give-away” weights to a practical, predetermined 
average of two and one-third percent AND get far greater 
over-all sausage kitchen uniformity! 





The Tee-Pak-Trol System is the result of three years of intensive, scientific work. 
It is a proved, soundly conceived, fully implemented, complete plan of quality 
control that can be installed quickly and without the addition of expensive 
equipment! And, best of all, IT’S YOURS SIMPLY FOR THE ASKING! 





For a full run-down on the Tee-Pak-Trol System and the New 1961 Blue Ribbon i] 
Wienie-Pak, Call your Tee-Pak Man! Call NOW ... it means more dollars 


of profit to you! 
P y *Service Mark 






> & 


Tee-Pak, Inc. TEE Chicago e San Francisco 


PAK Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « Tee-Pak International Co., Ltd. THE Na 
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| Miles has a way with meat: | Ge 


TAKATABS | 


... tablet-form ate | 











~ sodium erythorbate (isoascorbate) 


for “heads-up” quality control 





in meat processing! aN 


You want accuracy when you use sodium 
erythorbate (isoascorbate) in meat process- 
ing — the kind of accuracy that will help you 
maintain maximum control over the quality 
of your meat products. With TAKATABS, 
produced by Miles, you get that accuracy 
plus a lot more. 


Tablet-form TAKATABS eliminate the 
gamble of weighing and measuring errors. 
No spillage. No paper scraps to litter the 
area and give you a disposal problem. No 
re chance of paper getting into your product. 


And TAKATABS are versatile, too. Use 
them for most sodium erythorbate assign- 
ments — protecting color and flavor, increas- 
ing yields, prolonging shelf life, hastening 
color formation, reducing smoking time. 


Miles also produces bulk sodium erythor- 
bate and erythorbic (isoascorbic) acid to exact- 
ing specifications for your protection. For 

i details, call or write: 


” 
MILHS Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories,Inc. Elkhart, Indiana—COngress 4-3111 


d ® 
T A « A ¥ ; N E » Clifton, N. J.— PRescott 9-4776 +« New York, N.Y. —- MUrray Hill 2-7970 
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The Meat Trail... 


A GAMSSO Oi DHE SMUBPPA CHCA Scope 
FoR GRANONE. MENTE & GRaNTURCN HE SyRRPME 4 


Hh GRASSO REMDE % NANGINE PA AEVRE Ga 


AMIPOLIRE EAE 





A POLVERSSIIA. TOCKATELD! 


WANGINE PER POLL 
COM GRASSO 


UNITED STATES EXHIBIT at International Agricultural Fair, he'd in Verona, 
Italy, March 12-20, is admired by (I. to r.): Robert O'Neill, exhibit director; 
Clayton E. Whipple, U. S. agricultural attache stationed in Rome; John J. 
Hamel, jr., secretary-treasurer and executive director of National Renderers 
Association, and Robert Mannion, marketing specialist, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Display explains to Italian farmers 
and feed manufacturers how tallow can be profitably used in mixed feeds. 





Armour and Company Elects 


Three New Vice Presidents 

The election of WatTER E. Cuark, 
Harry O. MatuHews and Ctiarr V. 
SHORT as vice presidents of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, has been 
announced by WILLIAM Woop Prince, 
chairman of the board. 

Clark, elected vice president in 
charge of labor relations, started with 
Armour at St. Paul, Minn., in 1937. 
After 10 years of production experi- 
ence, he was named assistant man- 





CLAIR V. SHORT H. O. MATHEWS 


ager and subsequently manager of 
the department dealing with labor 
relations. In his new position, Clark 
succeeds the late Dean S. Hawkins, 
who died April 1. 

Mathews, newly-elected vice pres- 
ident in charge of transportation and 
distribution, joined Armour in 1952 
as general manager of the transpor- 
tation and distribution division. The 
new vice president of purchasing, 
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Short, has been with Armour since 
1932, serving as director of pur- 
chases for the firm since 1956. 


PLANTS 


Binswanger Corp. of Philadelphia 
has been appointed exclusive agent 
for the sale of the meat processing 
plant of Philadelphia Boneless Beef 
Co. at 816-20 Noble st., Philadelphia. 
The three-story brick and concrete 
plant, built according to U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture specifica- 
tions, contains about 36,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, including 15,000 sq. ft. 
under refrigeration. 


Markus Packing Co. and Great 
Western Provision Co., both of De- 
troit, have merged and formed a new 
beef breaking and fabricating oper- 
ation under the name of Great 
Markwestern Packing Co. The 
merged firm occupies a new building 
at 1825 Scott st., Detroit. It contains 
10,000 sq. ft. of cooler space and has 
a capacity for 100 head of cattle. 
Shipping and receiving rooms are 
refrigerated and receiving oper- 
ations are automatic from loading 
dock to cooler. Markus ROHTBART 
and WERNER OSTEN are owners of 
Great Markwestern Packing. 


Swift & Company has sold its 
property known as the Hammond 
plant in the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards to a new Illinois corporation, 





Hammond Warehouse Co. I. A. 
Gropzins is president of the new 
firm. The new company will have 
freezers, coolers, dry storage facili- 
ties and rental space for manufac- 
turing in the plant, which consists 
of 15 major buildings. Swift will 
rent space at the Hammond plant 
to continue manufacturing opera- 
tions, including beef cutting, frozen 
meats, casing grading, sewed casings 
and peanut butter. Office space also 
will be leased by Swift. Other 
than landlord-tenant relationship, 
there is no connection between the 
new corporation and Swift. 


Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has purchased the 
building at 1272 E. Morgan st. 
Evansville, Ind., formerly occupied 
by Canteen Service, Inc., for the 
purpose of establishing a southwest- 
ern Indiana distribution center. 


Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
one of the largest independent meat 
packers on the West Coast, has 
closed its doors after more than 50 
years of business. 


JOBS 


The appointment of W. T. Loveren 
as superintendent of the Kansas 
City, Kan., plant of Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, has been announced by 
J. D. Petry, Kansas City plant man- 
ager. Lovgren succeeds R. H. Har- 


RISON, who is retiring after 33 years i 
of service with the company. Lov- © 
gren joined Wilson as a planning and © 


methods engineer at the Omaha 
plant, subsequently serving as divi- 


sion superintendent and assistant | 
superintendent there. He was named | 
plant superintendent at Denver in — 


1959 and in 1960 was transferred to 
the firm’s Chicago headquarters as 
a member of the plant operations 
division staff, his most recent posi- 
tion. Harrison, who has been super- 
intendent of the Kansas City plant 
for the past 15 years, joined Wilson 
in 1928 at Kansas City. 


Rosert HENDERSON has been 
named sales supervisor for the De- 
troit sales division of The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. Hender- 
son served as district manager 
of Rath’s Cincinnati division for the 
past three years. 


Hartford Provision Co., Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has elected four men to 
newly-created vice presidential pos- 
itions, Louis Lorstern, president, 
announced. They are Harry KasDEN, 
Georce Catass, Emit Neuman and 
ANDREW PEeEnrITICH. Their elevation 
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is part of the firm’s expansion pro- 
gram, which has included the instal- 
lation of $50,000 worth of new equip- 
ment at the company’s plant in New 
Britain, Conn., and the acquisition 
of Connecticut Beef Co. of Hartford 





H. KASDEN E. NEUMAN 


last January. Kasden, who was 





wt elected vice president of sales, is 
he ‘. also in charge of procurement for the 
st., firm’s dairy products and frozen food 
ed sections. He has been with Hartford 
he | Provision for the past five years. 
st- | Neuman, who was previously super- 
' visor of production for prepared 
meat specialties, is the new vice 
les, president in charge of production. 
eat 


' Calass, a veteran of 12 years’ serv- 
has — ice with Hartford, has been elected 
5 vice president of sales at the com- 
pany’s Stamford division. The 
fourth new vice president, Peritich, 
has served with Hartford for more 
REN than 20 years in nearly every phase 
1sas of the business. In addition to the 
Co., am 
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vice presidential appointments, Miss 
IRENE GRANELLI was named to the 
newly-established post of assistant 
controller. Hartford Provision is 
operated as a family business by the 
six sons and one daughter of the late 
SAMUEL LoTsSTEIN, who founded the 
parent firm in Stamford in 1917. 


JacK SCHAFFNER has joined the 
Chicago meat brokerage firm of 
Corn Belt Brokerage Co., which is 
headed by Britt Menpets. Schaffner, 
whose family founded the now-in- 
operative Schaffner Bros. Packing 
Co., Erie, Pa., in 1886, was most re- 
cently assistant to vice president E. 
H. Pric—eMan at Excel Packing Co., 
Inc., Wichita, Kan., and before that 
was sales manager at Queen Packing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The appointment of E. R. Evans 
as chief auditor at Canada Packers, 
Ltd., Toronto, was announced by J. 
D. Evers, secretary-treasurer of the 
firm. Evans joined Canada Packers 
in 1950 upon graduation from the 
University of British Columbia. 


TRAILMARKS 


Officers re-elected at the 11th 
annual stockholders meeting of 
Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Inc., 
Timberville, Va., are R. S. Graves, 
president; G. B. Hottzman, vice 
simanitinel and A. J. JESSEE, secre- 














FLOOR PLAN for 1961 New York 
State Fair is discussed by Herbert 
Rumsey, jr. (right), president of Tobin 


Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, and W. 
C. Hartman, manager of fair’s all- 
food exposition. Tobin reserved 1,- 
200 sq. ft. of floor space for its ex- 
hibition booth at fair, which will be 
held in Syracuse, September 1-9. Last 
year, more than two tons of Tobin’s 
“First Prize’’ cocktail frankfurters 
were served to about 130,000 per- 
sons who visited the firm's exhibit. 





tary-treasurer and general manager. 
In his president’s report, Graves 
asked for more local support in 
footing hogs and cattle to Shen- 
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GOLD HOT DOG award is presented Matthew Buol, sr., (second from left), 
special sales representative for Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, recog- 
nizing ‘‘The Meat Industry's Most Outstanding Salesman” on occasion of Buol’s 
70th birthday and 45th year in meat industry. Shown at dinner at Chicago's 
Lake Shore Club are (I. to r.): Buol’s son, Vern, Hygrade sales executive; 
Buol; Harley V. McNamara, executive committee chairman, National Tea Co., 
and Matthew Buol, jr., president of Shoreline Food Brokerage. Several food 
chains sponsored testimonial which honored Buol for service to meat industry. 





Valley. He said that in the 11 years 
of the plant’s existence, the purchase 
of hogs and cattle from Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois has been necessary 
for operation. Plant production man- 
ager F. F. Smiru reported that total 
production had been the highest in 
1960 than in any year since 1956. 
General manager Jessee listed the 
total assets and liabilities for the 
year ended December 31, 1960, at 
$2,070,281. 


A. STEFFEN and M. BeEpKeEr of Wil- 
son & Co., Inc. Chicago, will discuss 
“Operation of Full Scale ‘Anaerobic 
Contact’ Treatment Plant for Meat 
Packing Wastes” on Wednesday, 
May 3, at the 16th annual Purdue 
Industrial Waste Conference, to be 
held May 2-4 at the Memorial Cen- 
ter, located on the campus of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


The corporate name of The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Bal- 
timore, has been changed to Schlud- 
erberg-Kurdle Co., Inc. 


A report on the proposed reor- 
ganization of Turvey Packing Co., 
Blackwell, Okla., was presented re- 
cently to the Blackwell Chamber of 
Commerce. Harper Pouiinc, cham- 
ber vice president, said that a move- 
ment is under way to raise funds 
for the purchase of stock in a com- 
pany that would be organized separ- 
ately from the present Turvey firm, 
with a new name and manager. Re- 
organization plans call for the secur- 
ing of $325,000 from the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration, which in turn 
is contingent on the raising of $150,- 
000 to purchase stock in the new 
company, Polling reported. Stock 
is being sold at $10 per share and 
about $105,000 already has been 
raised. According to Ray Turvey, 
general manager, the plans call for 
the purchase of shares owned by 
him and his brother, Sam, gr., ad- 
vertising manager, but that their 
father, SAM, sR., would maintain his 
present holdings in the company. 
Polling said that the Turvey firm is 
currently valued at about $600,000. 


Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa, Fla., 
has received the American Humane 
Association’s seal of approval for the 
humane slaughter of beef animals. 
The award was presented to CHARLES 
LyKEs, president, and J. B. HawxK- 
KINS, general manager, on _ behalf 
of the national association and the 
Florida Federation of Humane So- 
cieties. Humane slaughtering meth- 
ods are used in Lykes’ plants 
throughout Florida and Georgia. 
Those attending the award presenta- 
tion at the firm’s Tampa plant had 
an opportunity to observe the use of 
Thor stunning equipment. 


The first public offering of stock 
of Neuhoff Brothers Packers, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., comprising 50,000 shares 
at $18.25 per share, was over-sub- 
scribed and the books closed soon 
after the offering was made, an- 
nounced Henry NEvHOFF, JR., presi- 
dent. The stock was sold for the ac- 
count of certain stockholders and 


did not represent new financing for 
the company. Rauscher, Pierce and 
Co., investment bankers, managed 
a distributing group of more than 
20 Texas securities dealers. The 
stock was available only to bona- 
fide residents of Texas. Neuhoff 
Brothers currently is undergoing a 
$1,000,000 expansion program. 


Pau. A. Gogser, head of the fresh 
meats research laboratory of Swift 
& Company, Chicago, will be a 
featured speaker at the October 
23-27 annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Hotel and Restau- 
rant Meat Purveyors to be held at 
the Emerald Beach Hotel, Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. Goeser, who was 
one of the original four men who de- 
veloped Swift’s ProTen method of 
tenderizing meat, will speak on Pro- 
Ten’s accomplishments and limita- 
tions with particular reference to its 
applicability in the meat purveying 
industry. 


Ray BrzeEnkK, chief industrial engi- 
neer at Patrick Cudahy, Inc., Cuda- 
hy, Wis.,. was the chief speaker at a 
meeting of the Milwaukee chapter, 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. His subject was “How 
Objective Rating Can Reduce Labor 
Problems.” 


Sam _ ROSENTHAL, 


Life Insurance Co. of Houston. 


Frank E. McCartuy, vice presi- | 


dent and provisions manager of John 
Morrell & Co, 
will move his of- 
fice from the 
Morrell plant at 
Ottumwa, Ia., to 
the general of- 
fice in Chicago 
about June 1, 
announced W. 
W. McCativum, 
president. It is 
felt that McCar- 
thy will be able 
to handle his responsibilities better 
from the central location in Chica- 
go, McCallum explained. Other 
members of Morrell’s corporate pro- 
visions department will remain in 
Ottumwa. McCarthy, who joined 
Morrell in 1934 as a member of the 
sales department, was named gen- 
eral provisions manager in 1955 and 
was elected a vice president in 1956. 


DEATHS 


ERNEST BLEssIE, 62, retired man- 
ager at the Los Angeles plant of The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, passed 
away recently. 





F. E. McCARTHY 
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president of | 
Samuels & Co., Inc., Dallas sausage © 
manufacturer, has been elected to © 
the board of directors of Interstate 5 
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Protein Foods in 1960's 
[Continued from page 20] 


either one does occur. I assume in- 
stead that the productivity of the 
national economy will continue to 
rise sufficiently to give us a con- 
tinuing 2 per cent increase annually 
in per capita disposable real income. 
This is about what we have been 
experiencing. A continuation of the 
same should result in further up- 
grading of demand for choice foods, 
including the animal products. Thus, 
I assume a continuing demand for 
livestock products through the dec- 
ade aggregating approximately 3 per 
cent a year. 

Returning to the supply side of the 
question, I see no serious threat to 
our continued ability to produce 
these additional quantities. Basically, 
this is the assumption that our pro- 
duction technology will go forward. 
There are perhaps two footnotes to 
add to that point. First, we may at 
any time experience more adverse 
weather.conditions than we have had 
in recent years. There has been no 
widespread drought since the early 
1950s. We may get another at any 
time. And while technology has 
worked toward minimizing the im- 
pact of drought in comparison with 
earlier times, it still can upset food 


production-consumption balances. 

The second note is that over the 
last 20 years almost 50,000,000 acres 
of crop-land have been released 
from feeding draft animals and have 
become available for the production 
of other crops and livestock. This is 
a factor no longer working with us 
because of the low point to which 
draft animal numbers have declined. 
Even over the last 20 years the re- 
lease of crop-land by declining draft 
animal numbers has added less than 
1 per cent a year to crop-land avail- 
able for other purposes. 

Thus, while I am not eliminating 
the impact of these points that I 
called footnotes, I am assuming that 
no major roadblocks stand in the 
way of our ability to turn out an- 
nual increments of livestock produc- 
tion fully equal to the rising demand 
—that is +3 per cent a year. 

There is one other major ques- 
tion to which I would like to make 
brief reference. This is the circum- 
stance of changing dietary recom- 
mendations that conceivably may 
have an adverse impact on consum- 
er demand for animal-product foods. 

DIETARY IMPACT: You are all 
aware and probably somewhat dis- 
turbed over the present alleged re- 
lationship between fat ingestion and 
coronary heart disease. The assumed 


sequence is that ingestion of saturat- 
ed fats elevates serum cholesterol, 
that this leads to deposition of cho- 
lesterol-containing material in the 
blood vessels, and this in’ turn to 
coronary blocks. The statement has 
been widely made that 41 per cent 
of the calories in our national aver- 
age diet are now fat calories, that 
the proportion of fat calories in our 
diet has been increasing, that the 
increase has been largely in animal 
fats, that the animal fats are most 
disadvantageous in the cholesterol 
sequence, and that 41 per cent of 
fat calories is distinctly too high for 
health safety. 

Informed opinion on the cholester- 
ol sequence is sharply divided. The 
incidence of heart disease as a cause 
of death is revealed to be sharply 
higher in recent decades than were 
the reported figures in earlier peri- 
ods. There is competent professional 
opinion that actual increases in mor- 
tality from coronary disease are 
quite small. Much of the increased 
coronary death rate is considered to 
result from more accurate diagnosis 
of cause of death and even more from 
the fact that a much larger propor- 
tion of the population is living out 
a full-life span to the age when de- 
generative disease is the final cause 
of mortality. If the figures were 
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HOT CARCASS LABELS 
are designed to save | 
YOU time and money 


e You simply mark ‘em up and slap ‘em on. No 
wasted motions. No wetting . . . attaching 
fasteners . . . tying strings or stapling. 

e No metal to rip shrouds or ruin saws. 

¢ Tough latex paper lies flat . . . sticks tight. 

¢ Stick to outside of carcass . . . read ‘em at 
a glance. 

In gangs of four . . . for quick, easy marking. 

e Peel ’em off . . . quick and clean. No gum 
or mess on the carcass. 

¢ Stock labels available for immediate ship- 
ment .. . Also a complete line of pressure 
sensitive labels. 





Try National Head ’n Foot Tags, too. 
They’re pre-numbered, super tough, 
moisture resistant. Special low prices 
on combination orders. 





Write today for a sample supply of Hot 
Carcass Labels or Head 'n Foot Tags. 
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available to prove the point, we 
might well find that the incidence 
of coronary disease among those who 
have lived the traditional span of 
man is little, if any, greater than in 
the past. 

I have become interested in the 
question of fat ingestion—that is, the 
amount of fat we actually eat as 
distinct from the fat calories in our 
daily available food supply. Without 
going into detail here, the evidence 
is that national average food inges- 
tion is about 2,600 calories per person 
per day rather than the full 3,200 
calories of daily per capita availa- 
bility. The 600-calorie difference is 
food wastage. It is the part of the 
daily availability at the retail level 
that we do not eat—that is wasted 
in distribution, in the kitchen and on 
our plates. Roughly two-thirds of 
this wastage—about 400 calories—is 
fat. It is fat that is trimmed off the 
carcass-weight of our meat, cooked 
out of our meat in preparation for 
the table and not used for food in 
other forms and fat that we leave on 
our plates. While it includes a cer- 
tain amount of other fat wastage, 
the predominance of it is meat fat. 

I am currently attempting to re- 
fine these figures and more pre- 
cisely to establish the points that I 
am tentatively reporting here. Some- 
time soon I expect to complete a 
paper on this question. 

ACTUAL INGESTION: However, 
if the figures are as I now believe 
they are, the actual ingestion of fat 
per person per day of the U. S. 
population is about 105 grams in- 
stead of the 148 grams in the daily 
per capita food availability. Secondly, 
the apparent present ingestion of 
105 grams of fat compares with an 
apparent 109 grams 20 years ago— 
that is, the trend of actual fat in- 
gestion has been slightly down in- 
stead of up. Still further, the pro- 
portion of fat calories in our actual 
food ingestion per capita is appar- 
ently 36 per cent instead of 41 per 
cent and has neither increased nor 
decreased over the last 20 years. 
Again, if these figures are correct, 
they indicate that the inference of 
increased coronary disease resulting 
from increased fat ingestion cannot 
be right. We may still find that such 
increased incidence of coronary dis- 
eases as may actually have occurred 
is the result of tension, or sedentary 
living, or smoking, or some of the 
other theories that have been ad- 
vanced along with the fat theory. 

As long as the fat question re- 
mains a contention, as long as some 
members of the nutrition and medi- 
cal professions continue to recom- 
mend an avoidance or cautious ap- 





proach to animal fats, a much de- 
sired high-level of animal product 
consumption will remain under a 
relative clod. It is incumbent, there- 
fore, upon the livestock and livestock 
product industries to promote con- 
tinuing study of such questions and C 
to take all possible steps to assure 
that all relevant aspects of such 
questions are studied in full detail. 
Final scientific answers might pose 
problems for the livestock products, 
but this is not worse than erroneous 
or incomplete conclusions _ that 
would be also, and unjustifiably, de- 
trimental to the livestock industries. 

Moreover, the currently significant 
fats question is not the only exam- 





ple of matters which the livestock =. 
industries should be studying or ee 
should have studied. Anyone follow- § 2 El 
ing closely the trends of the broad #® Ind 
field of nutrition research must be § 5.¢, 
aware that there are other matters let 
which the livestock industries can-§ P 
not ignore. Some nutritionists, for § 5°‘ 
example, are raising tentative ques- hou 
tions about the optimum level of pro- 

tein ingestion, with the inference, 

at least in some cases, that the pres- 

ent level of protein ingestion may be 14 
more than optimum. a 

All such questions stand on the 
horizon as at least potentially in- 
fluential on the livestock outlook 
for the years ahead. What impact 
actually will be exerted no one can 
foresee. As long as they exist—and a 
perhaps they will always exist— 7 smok 
questions of this kind bear witness pd 
to the fact that the livestock indus- ) pans 
tries must be ever aware of, and§ ,,, 
ever on guard for, the public image © or w 
of their product. 

None of these words should be . 
interpreted as suggesting or condon- = ~_ 
ing the presentation to the public a 
of any erroneous story or promo- | cente 
tion idea. My purpose is rather to} Xiu 
call attention to the fact that consu oe 
mer demand is a more perishable 7 fice : 
potential than is our capacity to pro- 7 
duce livestock products. Effective § % 2?) 
consumer demand is based not alone F _ 
upon ability to purchase. At least 
as important is the consumer’s de- § FOR 
sire to purchase. This means that if J 1960. 
consumption potentials are to bef so5° 
realized our products must be good? "46 
in the consumers’ definition of good. | —— 
We must see that they are good, and 
then we must nurture with care the 
public image of these products. sei 

I see now no insurmounte 
clouds on the horizon that should} “S! 
prevent a continued growing market § —— 
for livestock and the livestock-prod- | waN’ 
uct industries. I am equally sure, § SION: 
however, that full realization of the | —— 
potentials cannot simply be taken wa: 

ndit 
for granted. ER, 1 
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Over a Blind Box Number. 
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PLANTS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Available in PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
36,400 Sq. Ft. MODERN PLANT 
fully equipped for 
MEAT PROCESSING 
15,000 sq. ft. Refrigerated Space 





Built to U.S. Dept. of Agricu!ture speci- 
fications. Brick bldg., concrete floors. 
2 Electric elevators. 100% sprinklered. 
Indoor tailgate loading. Reading R.R. 
5-car siding. Air cond. offices. Com- 
plete cooling and freezing equipment, 
scales, mono-rail system, 
houses, boning tables. 


BINSWANGER 
Industrial Location Specialists 
1420 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. © PE 5-0202 
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MEAT PROCESSING PLANT 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
FEDERAL INSPECTION, 


LARGE CAPACITY 
LONG-TERM LEASE OR 


SALE AT BIG BARGAIN 


Ideal, central location in meat market area; 
fully equipped for immediate production of 
smoked and cured products; coolers 8,000 square 
feet; smoke ovens hold 42,000 Ibs.; fully railed; 
large areas for cutting, boning, processing, 
hanging, packing, storage, shipping, offices, 
lockers, etc. 


Call Mr. Smith, Bowling Green 9-8700 N.Y.C. 
or write Box FS-180, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





DOG FOOD CANNING PLANT 
COMPLETE: Dog food canning plant located in 
center of deep south, covering sales area of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Alabama. Selling in excess of 7,000 cases weekly 

ith capacity of 1200 cases daily. 14,000 square 
eet floor space, 68 acres, 1,800 square feet of- 
fice space, all recently remodeled. For~ further 
details, write or phone: 
H. D. LAUGHLIN & SONS 
3522 North Grove St., Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone MA 4-7211 





FOR SALE—LEASE or lease purchase, govern- 
ment inspected beef plant—new—completed in 
1960. Can be converted to boning plant. Located 
in Denison, Iowa. CENTRAL ICE MACHINE CO., 
a 24th St., Omaha 7, Nebraska, Phone 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


bl WANTED: TO PURCHASE AMSCO SHRINK- 
w nates TANK. W-166, THE NATIONAL PRO- 





WANTED TO PURCHASE: AMSCO SHRINK- 
WRAP TANK. W-178, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. T. 





WANTED: 500+ Buffalo stuffer, must be in good 
condition. W-183, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, APRIL 15, 1961 





| 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





THE LAZAR COMPANY 


brokers * dealers * sales agents * appraisers 


1709 W. HUBBARD ST., 
PHONE CAnai 


CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
6-0200 


NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 

and ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 


* * 
We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 





Used Meat Processing Equipment—u. S. Slicers, 
Scales, Bacon Wrapping Machines, Hamburger 
Stuffers, etc. For particulars write 
W. E. HARVEY, SWIFT & COMPANY 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT, U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PRESSES FOR SALE 


| FOR SALE: French Oil Co. type 2-S screw type 


extraction presses, 300 psi, tempering bins, 60 
HP motor and drive. Perry Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 1404 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE: One BALDWIN-LIMA 1130 ton hy- 

draulic press with spare parts. One FAIRBANKS 

and one KRON over-head suspension scales, 

4000 lb. capacity with beam. Jos. Rosenberg’s 

pe Inc., 58-64 Townsend Street, Brooklyn 22, 
: 





| FOR SALE: Refrigerated truck 1955 Chevrolet 





short wheel base, 9 foot body, new Coplematic 
compressor, ideal truck for sausage route. 


WOODY’S PACKING CO. ST. MARYS, KANSAS, | 


Phone G.E. 7-2760 





PLANT FOR RENT 





FOR LEASE 
REFRIGERATED STORAGE IN HOUSTON 


Will lease reasonably all or part of 40,000 
square feet. 


e@ One of the finest refrigerated facilities in the 
Southwest. 


Thermostat-controlled, both dry and wet cold 
storage. 


@ Modern and new, centrally located with east 
access. 


e Includes railway siding, conveyors, & air-con- 
ditioned office space. 


@ Will lease with option to buy equipment. 


CONTACT NED GILL, OIL & GAS BUILDING, 
CA 5-0234, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





FOR SALE, LEASE, PARTNER or CUSTOM KILL: 


| Proposition considered. Tax loss meat packing 


corp. Central New Jersey new U.S.D.A. Inspected 
plant. Slaughtering and boning operations. Pork, 
veal and beef. Principals only. FS-105, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Current General Offerings 





| 3202—COOKER: Anco 5’ x 12’, 25 HP._----$1,350.00 
| 2945—COOKERS: (2) Dupps 5’x9”, 20 HP____$1,450.00 
| 3051—COOKERS: (4) 
2—Anco 41/2 x 10’, jktd. head, 25 HP._-ea. $3,000.00 
2—D 5 x 9, jktd. head, 25 HP., 

Pi shan PS RES Ole ea. $4,200.00 
| 2563—HYDRAULIC PRESS: Dupps "Rujak'', 300 ton, 
| w/elec. pump, excellent cond. -------- .-$3,250.00 

2087—EXPELLER: Anderson ''Red Lion'’, 15 HP. mtr. 
SS at, | i ea $4,800.00 


1975—HASHER-WASHER: Anco #65, 30” x 16’ cyl.. 
20 HP. motor __- $1,075.00 


2393—-HAM MOLD PRESS: Globe wee hydraulic 
operated ____. na _..- $425.00 
3141—BUNN TYER: 16” wrap Peta Same ae $250.00 


318I—OVEN: Superior QR-38, 100 loaf, only. used 


about 2 yrs., Ist class cond. __- pat 
3033—BACON FORMING PRESS: Anco “model 

Ce ET ERAS ESS ee stad ee $2,350.00 
2675—PICKLE PUMP: Griffith mdl. || "Big Boy" 

stainless steel, like new condition ---._.-_- 75.00 
2298—SLICER: U.S. HD#3, w/mtr. & stand __$895.00 


3140—SLICER: Anco mdl. #832, w/round, oval & 
square mold holders, 2!/.’ conveyor, 7” Neoprene 
belt, very good condition ___-_--------- 500.00 
3119—SLICERS: (2) Enterprise, mdl. 480-A, 34 HP. 


mtr., w/mdl. 720-A Weighing device, Me HP. mtr. 

very good ConaniGw ee a $2,950.00 
| 3110—FROZEN MEAT CUTTER: GEMCO. 

Le EEE DIETS Se RE EAI. SOE $1,350.00 


| i FOOD “SLICER: Anco mdl. 





| 





2855—FROZEN FOOD SLICER: GEMCO mdl. 2-16, 
automatic feeder, stainless steel table, Neoprene 
belt 50” x 15!” wide, 3 HP. reduced to $2,350.00 


833, a 

knife—good condition 2 000.00 
2972_-FROTEN MEAT CUTTER: Seybold, complete 
with motor $475.00 
3241—OLEO SEEDING TRUCKS: (4) 64” x foot x 18” 
Ce S| eee ee ee $35.00 
2413—DEEP TYPE HAM & BACON TRUCKS: (13) 
similar Globe #7280, OAL, 6’3!/” x = x 40” 
high, 20” dia. x 3” RT wheels $40.00 
2412—MEAT TRUCKS: (13) similar Anco $371, OAL 
65” x 3434” x 41” high, iron wheels __--ea. $35.00 
3217—SMOKESTICK WASHER: Globe --__--- $250.00 
230I—DISPENSER: Boss #2 
2758—BEEF TROLLEYS: (650) heavy duty_..ea. $0.75 
3113—TEE CEE PEELER: w/shaker, ex. cond. $1,350.00 
3298—MINCEMASTERS: (2) Griffith mdi. 2500, 85 
P. mtr., w/starter, very good cond. ea. $3,950.00 
311IS—MINCEMASTER: mdl. 2048, superfine & fine 
plates, 50 HP. mtr. &,str., excel cond. _-$2,500.00 


2760—MINCEMASTERS: (2) Griffith, mdl. 2048,.w/ 
stainless cutting chambers, 50 HP. mtr. __$1,350.00 
3109—PATTYMAKERS: (8) Hollymatic #54 __$650.00 
3300—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 754-B_______ $750.00 
2978—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #50, 30 HP. $975.00 
307I—SILENT CUTTER: Boss #40A, 7!/, HP. motor, 
| ES eee $675.00 
311I—GRINDERS: (2) Buffalo ha BG, 20 
PR Ae ari ree BERR ai Sf oo Rae ea. $950.00 
| 3232—MIXER: Buffalo 200#. cap. ___________-$495.00 
323I—STUFFER: Globe 500# cap. -__-_--_-- $1,050.00 


2987—STUFFER: Buffalo 500# cap. w/air control & 
2-stuffing valves $1,050.00 


Consolidation of two Swift & Company West Coast 
plants has made possible an offering of ‘‘hard to 
get’’ items at low prices. Here are some of the items 
available. 


BACON PRESS: Dohm & Nelke, Jr. ___--__- $1,650.00 


PICKLE INJECTORS: (2) Anco mdi. 992, — 
needle heads, | HP. mtr. __-.----_-_____ $i, 650.00 


GRINDER: Buffalo mdl. #66BG, I5 HP. and — 
gh OR REI Ho RE PEPE REESE BCE $700.00 
SLICER: U.S. HD mdl. #3, w/shingling conveyor, 
ot Ae eas $950.00 


SAUSAGE STUFFER: Randall 2004, w/air 
si ee 

SLICER: U.S. mdl. 170GS '/4 HP. 

bee pag CASING CLEANING LAYOUT: 


Ser PUMPING SCALES: (2) nearer 


a. $235.00 





_ All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
© New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage 16, Ill. 
WaAbash 2-5550 


BARUANT & ©. 








CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


[Continued from page 87] 








POSITION WANTED HELP WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
FOREIGN 
FRED W. DEPPNER, CONSULTANT eennt aan ‘oe CASING IMPORTERS 
PACKING HOUSE PROBLEMS Clean—White Write Us 
aia it nee your 
. Sales Representatives who Needs for 
309 W. 30th St. Phone MOhawk 2-8008 Sell to Sausage Makers Sheep Casings 
Write to Hog Casings 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS SAYER & CO. Beef Casings 
810 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. AYER & CO. 





TOP MEAT SALESMAN 
20 YEARS’ SALES EXPERIENCE: In fresh meats 
and sausage products in Cleveland and sur- 
rounding territories. Large following with an 
established route. Now loyed but looki 
for opportunity for advancement. A-1 refer- 
ences. Excellent promotion man. Interview on 
appointment. W-169, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 








MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
DESIRES: Lines of natural casings, spices or 
other supplies to sell to meat packers in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. W-182, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE SUPERINTENDENT: Experienced in 
inspected and non-inspected houses. Can assume 
full of department includ- 
ing purchasing, formulations, costs and tT 
sonnel. W-170, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 








PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: Age 34. Desires po- 
sition with aggressive packer interested in com- 
plete control over yields and production. 2 
years’ practical experience in most departments. 
W-171, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





PREPACKAGING: Familiar with all types of 
machinery, films and cartons. Know costs, pro- 
duction and controls. Young. Will relocate. W- 
172, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN — MEATS 

SOUTH CENTRAL OHIO: Full-line packer wants 
experienced man in distributive account sales 
who also has hotel and restaurant sales experi- 
ence. Good earnings potential on guarantee and 
commission. Write briefly to Box W-163, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





PLANT MANAGER 
ESTABLISHED: Slaughter house on west coast, 
just remodeled for federal inspection, wants man 
with experience as a livestock buyer, cooler 
man for selling and able to manage plant. State 
experience, salary and age. W-168, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Il. 





WANTED FOOD BROKERS: In principal cities 
to sell pepper and other spice products to meat 
packer and wholesale trade for leading spice 
house. Write Box W-176, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


| 15 W. Huron St., 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





SAUSAGE KITCHEN FOREMAN 


FULL LINE PACKER: In Ohio has opportunity 
for alert, progressive manager, capable of 
growth with the company. Good salary and re- 
location expenses. Send brief resume in con- 
fidence to: 


Box W-175, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Chicago 10, Ml. 





EXPERIENCED 

BEEF SALES MANAGER 
Wanted by progressive southern California pack- 
er. Must be capable of selling full line whole- 
sale and chain store accounts and directing 
sales force. Age 30-50. Send complete resume 
of experience and give references. 

W-173, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





FOOD TECHNOLOGIST 
FOOD TECHNOLOGIST: With minimum of 2 
years’ experience in meat, cheese or poultry 
fields, to work on existing and new applications 
of flexible plastic packaging. Plant 1 t in 


s 
810 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





ATTENTION! PACKERS, FABRICATORS, DIS. 
TRIBUTORS. Purveyorship with remodeled plant 
available in good market (Washington, D.C.) 
Genuine opportunity for subsidiary distribution 
at n investment. FS-141, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, III. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

LONG EXPERIENCED: Packing house salesman 
with own organization, interested in selling car- 
lots or any quantities of boneless beef or other 
meat items, domestic or imported. Numerous 
chain, canning and hotel and restaurant supply 
house accounts. W-157, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW AGGRESSIVE SALES TEAM PRESENTLY 
HANDLING CASINGS, MILK AND SPICES IN 
MID SOUTH AREA. DESIRE OTHER NON-COM. 
PETITIVE LINES OF MEAT PACKER SUP. 


PLIES. INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ~ 


ATTENTION. 
BURING-ROGERS ASSOCIATES 
300 NO. HIGHLAND SUITE 18 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Will do laboratory and field 
development work. Must be willing to travel and 
relocate. Send complete resume to: 

W. R. GRACE & CO. 
Attn: Personnel Manager Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





GENERAL MANAGER 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT MEAT PURVEYOR | 
Rapid growth of this well established | 





LOIN PAPER 
Treated wet strength EXCELLENT QUALITY 
wrapper for fresh pork cuts at LOW LOW 
PRICES. Please send for samples and prices or 
eall collect. 
BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS CoO. 
350 East 182nd Street 
New York 57, New York 
WEllington 3-1188 





requires the creation of a general 
sition. This man will relieve the President wr 
sales and production t responsibili- 
ties. We desire an energetic, capable, experi- 








USDA LABELS EXPEDITED 


WITHIN HOURS OF RECEIPT $6.50 EACH 
services—Gov. information, labels, 





enced person with background in sales 
ment, (truck route operation desirable—but not 
essential) operations and general management 
aptitude. Liberal remuneration policies including 
profit sharing plan etc. Growth opportunity 
documented by our past performance. Location 
western Pennsylvania. If interested mail full 
resume, in strictest confidence, to Box W-174, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMAN WANTED: Calling on pork packers, 
to handle side line of loin paper, sliced bacon 
folders, frank and sausage folders. Good steady 
repeat business. Some choice territories avail- 
able for right men. BORAX PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 350 E. 182nd St., Bronx 57, N. Y. 
Phone WEllington 3-1188. 





KILL FLOOR FOREMAN: Wanted to handle 3- 
bed beef kill operation. On rail dressing system 
experience desirable. W-177, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





liaison—blue prints. FDA, etc. Available monthly 
hourly, per item. 
JAMES V. HURSON 
1426 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone REpublic 7-4122 


HOG « CATTLE ¢ SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Albee Bidg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 





ANIMAL GLANDS — 


Selling Agent ¢ Order Buyer 
Broker ® Counsellor © Exporter © Importer | 


SAMI 5. SUENDSENT 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL 





COM 


SEASONINGS 


OF NATURAL & SOLUBLE SPICES 


iIRSTSPICE Mining Company, re 


e Torente 19, Canada 


New York 13, N.Y. © San Francisco 7, Cal. 





34 


TE LINE OF QUALITY 





HOG 


FARROW and COMPANY 
Indianapolis Stock Yards + Indianapolis 21, 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 


BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 


Ind. 























MAKE PURCHASING EASIER 
USE THE “YELLOW PAGES" OF 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY— 


the classified velume fer all yeur plant needs 


The Purchasing GUIDE fer the Meat Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, APRIL 15, 196! 
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_ FROM PICKLE TO PACKAGE 


More and more 


M4 packers are 
: realizing the 
r ~ & E rcoceses profit provided 


by this 

















_ combination 
8) , of 3 ANCO 
‘m. | a (PLAN) money savers 
car The time and waste saving 
— ASSURES A features, added to the 
he PROFITABLE improved appearance of the 
“7 PRODUCT Bacon, has made these 3 
[TLY e ° 
oN units the standard equip- 
SUP. ment in hundreds of plants. 
ANCO BACON INJECTOR A, 

F| assures you fastest uniform ANCO Engineers are ready 
E18 

: cure. to help you plan for more 
— profit. WRITE for more 
LITY . ° 
LOW y information to-day. 
es or y. 
abels, e “a 
nthly fa i 

| - L 

4 “4 =— 
7-412 e- ay 





, ANCO BACON PRESS assures 


| . & 
: you waste saving, well formed 
| wrinkle-free BACON Slabs. | | ue 
porter i ay 
IL ANCO BACON SLICER as- «a on 
Be sures you uniform perfectly ” 
shingled BACON Slices at A : 
1160 slices per minute. “a ” 


| Plus THE CASHIN WEIGH-CONVEY SYSTEM 


d. |i 
An accessory to the ANCO No. 827 BACON SLICER, the 
— Cashin weigh-while-conveying unit, automatically shingles 
and weighs bacon with a minimum amount of handling. It ag A 
ge Reduces Slicing Crews— Minimizes “Give-away and Boosts 














High Grade Yields.” 


a THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


10N SUBSIDIARY OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 
—— $323 S.WESTERN BLYD., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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. +] 4h 7 
the manufactured casing that’s a “natural 
Sausage lovers smack their lips over Brechteen’s “Old-Tyme Smoked Flavor.” —>74 

Because of greater porosity, Brechteen casings assure exceptional smoke 
penetration. You’ll smack your lips over climbing profits, because 
Brechteen is extruded to your exact specifications at amazing 
savings. No waste! 50% less drying time! 100% uniformity! 
Brechteen is the ideal casing for all types of sausage— 
fresh, smoked, cooked, dry. Also slicing products 


and rings. Write today for free information. _—> 
SAVES YOU MORE a 
ALWAYS UNIFORM © 





Service by qualified sausage technician available. 


GREATER 
SMOKE PENETRATION CAN BE PRE-SEWN, 
PRE-PRINTED, PRE-TIED 


NO WASTE CUTS DRYING TIME 50% 


THE BRECHTEEN CORPORATION + 4706 S. ADA STREET * CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
in Canada: /ndependent Casing Company of Canada, Ltd., 1100 Craig Street East, Montreal 24, Quebec 
in Latin-America: Address The Brechteen Corporation, 4706 $. Ada St., Chicago 9, Ill., U.S.A. 








